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The Literary Week. 


Tue action which the Zimes is bringing against Mr. 
John Lane, as publisher ef Lord Rosebery’s collected 
Appreciations and Address. is, we understand, in the 
nature of a test case, object being to obtain an 
authoritative judgment, 0: »_ »r all, on the vexed question 
to what extent it is permis .ble to quote reports, telegrams, 
or articles that have been published in a newspaper. We 
are informed that only « portion of the speeches in the 
volume were set up from the Z%mes’ reports, and that 
all the proof-sheets were revised by Lord Rosebery’s secre- 
tary, before publication, from the original manuscripts. 


Tue author of the poem which we quoted last week 
from the Pall Mall Gazette—beginning 
So I have harvested my womanhood 
Into one tall green bush of southernwood 
—is, we understand, Miss Nora Hopper. Indeed, some of 
the best poetry that is now lightening journalism is from 
Miss Hopper’s pen. 





PREBENDARY WARNER writes concerning a recent com- 
ment in our ‘Notes on Novels”: ‘In the Acapemy, 
July 1, p. 16, the reviewer of Zhe Untold Half, by ‘ Alien,’ 
speaks of the glowing colours in the second sentence as 
‘more suggestive of an artist’s colourman than of land- 
scape. The description vividly recalled a sunset effect of 
surpassing grandeur which I witnessed in passing through 
the Straits of Bonifazio, November 20, 1895. The colours 
are noticed in my diary in identically the same terms: 


The Untold Half. 


The mighty mountains flank- 
ing the lake touched the crim- 
son sky, and the blood-red west 
poured its colour into the si/ver 
of cascades tumbling from 
indigo rocks to meet the purple 
and russet waters below. 


Diary. 

5. Dioramic View of Moun- 
tains of Sardinia: sun, like 
crimson ball of fire, broke 
through black clouds; grand 
appearance of black mountains 
against blood-red sky. 7 0o’c. 
Pathway of silver moonlight 
on black waters; phosphorescent 
lights. 

It may be thought that I, like “Alien,” laid on the pig- 
ments rather thickly, but they describe the landscape as 
seen by me.” 


Tuts verification of the accuracy of the colours noted by 
the author of Zhe Untold Half is very interesting; but the 
oint at issue is not touched by it. That point is that in 
terature a catalogue of colours is not enough. An im- 
pression must be given. The passage quoted from the 
novel in question conveys to our mind no sudden picture 
of the scene; and, failing to do so, is therefore unjustified. 
The author has still his work to do. To remember the 
scene himself and record it for the satisfaction of his own 
memory is not enough: he must now pass it on. It is this 
passing on which constitutes descriptive literature. 


Wirz the object of giving to unknown play-writers and 
actors a chance of showing their quality, a project is afoot 


to establish a Play-Writers’ Theatre. The circular which 
has been distributed gives various other reasons for the 
existence of the proposed theatre, one being that there 
are many plays relegated to the shelves admittedly through 
no fault of their own, but because there is no room for 
them in the actor-manager’s system. It is proposed to 
produce four plays during the first year, provided that 
the scheme meets with support. The principal mover is 
Mr. Charles Hoppe, from whom full particulars can be 
obtained. 

CotonEL THEoporE Roosevetr’s history of his Rough 
Riders and their prowess against Spain has now reached 
this country. With what intrepidity the Rough Riders 
faced the camera’s mouth! The gallant Colonel, hand on 
hip, frowns at us from the frontispiece. We find him 
again at page 8, on horseback; at page 38, full face; 
his War Horse figures at page 128; the Colonel himself 
and his men group Gansta at page 168; at page 196 
he visits Colonel Turner; at page 234 he bids his Rough 
Riders farewell; and nothing but the fact that the rest of 
the book is needed for appendices saves us from moving 
incidents on his return to the irksome privacy of peace. 











Wuar they went through, those Rough Riders! At 
page 120 there is a photograph of the devoted fellows 
fording a river, the water quite up to their ankles. Now 
they are at rest in the vicinity of Muscogee, Ind. Ter. 
For on the last page is a letter from a lady at Muscogee, 
Ind. Ter.: “I am planning to entertain all the Rough 
Riders in this vicinity some evening during my holiday 
vacation. I mean to have no other guests, but only give 
them an opportunity for reminiscences.” 


Tue life-of George Sand is being written on a scale of 
magnitude to which English authors are unfamiliar. Her 
biographer, M. Wladimir Karenine, has just produced, 
through the firm of Ollendorff, the first two volumes. 
They are very bulky, but carry the story only as far as 
1838. Considering that George Sand lived until 1876 the 
prospect is somewhat disquieting. 


Tue project for the School of Booksellers, which the 
Paris Cercle de la Libraire is now considering, gains in 
distinctness. The proposals include a three years’ course 
at the School; and the budding bookseller is to be turned 
out with a thorough grounding in French literature; 
mastery of one or two foreign languages; and a thorough 
knowledge of practical book production, commercial law, 
and so forth. We do not ourselves see how a man, 
equipped by this training, will sell one a book any better 
than a man who has had it not. But he might certainly 
be more interesting to chat with. 


THE quotation chosen for the back of the title-page of 
the new volume on Insects in the Cambridge Natural 
History is happy: ‘‘ Men are poor things; I don’t know 
why the world thinks so much of them.’—rs. Bee. By 
L. & M. Wintle.” 
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Tue July number of the North American Review, which 
is now under new control and ownership, is remarkable 
for a long poem of the sea, his ancient love, by Mr. Swin- 
burne. In 1855, it seems, in crossing the Channel at 
night, his vessel encountered a tremendous thunderstorm. 
It is this storm which Mr. Swinburne describes—a subject 
directly to his hand. We detach two stanzas: 


And the night was alive and anhungered of life, as a tiger 
from toils cast free : v 

And a rapture of rage made joyous the spirit and strength 
of the soul of the sea. 

All the weight of the wind bore down on it, freighted 
with death for fraught : 

And the keen waves kindled and quickened, as things 
transfigured or things distraught. 

And madness fell on them laughing and leaping; and 
madness came on the wind: 

And the might and the light and the darkness of storm 
were as storm in the heart of Ind. 


The leaping and luminous blossoms of live sheet lightning 
that laugh as they fade ‘ 

From the cloud’s black base to the black wave’s brim 
rejoiced in the light they made. 

Far westward, throned in a silent sky, where life was in 
lustrous tune, 

Shone, sweeter and surer than morning or evening, the 
steadfast smile of the moon. 

The limitless heaven that enshrined them was lovelier than 
dreams may behold, and deep 

As life or as death, revealed and transfigured, may shine 
on the soul through sleep. 


From Mr. Lang’s article on “‘ Golf at St. Andrews” in 
the same review: 


In Scotland, Prince Charlie had little time for golf, but, 
before 1745, he had introduced the game into Italy, and 
played in the Borghese Gardens. This showed that his 
heart was in the right place. Golf is now established in 
and near Rome, and the learned archwologist, Signor 
Lanciani, is a golfer. With the purpose of improving his 
style, he means to take lessons, at St. Andrews, from old 
Tom, or Auchterlonie, in winter (I cannot wish him better 
or more courteous and agreeable instructors), and, inci- 
dentally, he will deliver the St. Andrews Gifford Lectures 
on Natural Religion. If he could introduce a lecture on 
the old Roman game of Cambuca, and its relations to golf, 
I dare say Tom Morris would attend the lectures. As a 
rule, Tom is content with revealed religion, and gives the 
lectures a wide berth. 


Heresies, of course, began toabound. The English count 
their strokes! . . They brought in women. HereI am not 
wholly guiltless. The day before I and a reading party 
left St. Andrews, about 1873, we played the first foursome 
with ladies recorded since Queen Mary and Lord Lindsay 
played Mary Seaton and Maitland of Lethington ; against 
which Knox (probably) thundered from the pulpit. Next 
morning early, I fled into the wilds of Atholl, with a price 
on my head; while my male opponent (English) put Tweed 
between himself and mischief. We only retreated just in 
time; our partners were left to the female tongues of St. 
Andrews. I was much the oldest of this nefarious four- 
some, and ought to have known better; anyway, my side 
lost, and I had to pay the stakes. 


I do not, for my part, regard women as nearly so objec- 
tionable as small school-boys. My friend, Mr. , offered 
half a sovereign for the head of a small golfing school- 
boy. The reward (like the thirty thousand pounds for 
Prince Charlie) was unclaimed, but the proclamation had 
some effect. 





Amone the unpublished novelists, it seems, is Mr- 
Bryce, M.P. In his speech at the Authors’ Club on 
Monday he owned to having begun to write a novel. He 
was sorry to say that he had never finished it. He had 


got a good plot and a good title, which had never been 
He had reason for not publishing that 


thought of before. 
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novel now, because the writing of fiction has gone through 
so many changes since he began it. The novels which 
seemed to be most in vogue now were those of pure—that 
was to say, of highly improbable—adventure ; and he 
should wait, Mr. Bryce added, until the wheel of fortune 
came round and brought again the particular phase in 
which his novel was conceived, and then he should finish 
it, but anonymously. 





An article by Mr. Stephen Gwynn in the Cornhill, on ‘The 
Decay of Sensibility,” has met with very prompt rejoinders 
from other critics. Mr. Gwynn dared to treat Miss Austen 
with less respect than she is accustomed to, and even to 
remark that he does not want to meet her in Paradise. A 
few days elapsed, and then down upon him, like a thousand 
of bricks, as the threadbare simile has it, came Mr. Lang 
in the Daily News and Mr. Walkley in the Daily Chronicle. 
Mr. Lang, in the interests of Miss Austen, is almost rude. 
He says, apropos of Louisa Musgrove’s fall at Lyme Regis 
and Mr. Gwynn’s treatment of it: ‘“ Mr. Gwynn may try 
taking a header from the Cobb on to the hard stones 
(which was what Louisa did, in effect) and then estimate 
the results. A very dull priest once fell out of a window, 
lit on his head, became a clever man, and ended as a Pope. 
Mr. Gwynn’s experiment may have a similar and salutary 
effect on his brain.” ‘This is hard hitting, but in the 
defence of Jane Austen from even the lightest aspersion 
all is, perhaps, fair. 


Mr. Watktey, except for the fact that he calls Miss 
Austen Jane, is an even keener champion of her infalli- 
bility. Mr. Gwynn declares that Miss Austen was un- 
lovable. Says Mr. Walkley: ‘‘ The gentle Jane unlovable! 
How could an unlovable woman create those lovable 
women, Emma and Anne and Elizabeth and Catherine ?” 
Mr. Gwynn writes of Emma: “Emma, the unreformed, 
undisciplined Emma, is a nice, cheerful, pretty girl, but 
after she subsided into being Mrs. Knightly [ Knightley | 
I fear she fell away sadly into conformity with the discreet 
and dull ideals of her creator.” Says Mr. Walkley: “This 
‘I fear’ is dastardly. Unable to pick holes in the lady 
as he knows her, and we all know her, our discontented 
gentleman is driven to hint that she ‘fell away’ in the 
condition in which he doesn’t know her and nobody knows 
her. This is exactly the insinuation which the Rey. Mr. 
Elton would have made.” And so the battlerages. Such 
wariness on the part of Miss Austen’s friends is pleasant 
indeed to watch. 


We find the following story of Matthew Arnold as 
sportsman, in “‘S. G.’s” notes in the Pall Mall Gazette: 
‘* Within almost the last year of his life, Matthew Arnold 
went down to stay with a friend on the Wye, and expressed 
his desire to catch a salmon. There was some doubt as to 
whether he had thrown a line before; but he had bought 
a rod, reel, and some rudimentary tackle. A visitor in the 
house—for his host did not fish—set him up with a fly, 
and undertook the charge of his efforts. The keeper was 
summoned, and, having been consulted, indicated a pool 
with a lawn sloping to it where no chance of fouling trees 
interposed and where a salmon had been lying in the low 
water for a considerable time. By all reasonable proba- 
bilities the fish was certain not to rise, so the mentor sat 
down and smoked peaceably. To his utter amazement the 
miracle happened ; he saw the fish come for the fly, seize 
it before the poet could snatch it away, and immediately 
the fight began. Arnold was adjured to ‘give him the 
butt,’ and the salmon, as luck directed, ran down by the 
bank. The friend looking on thought no chance should 
be wasted, made a wild dive with the landing-net, and in 
a moment the salmon was on the bank. It was summary, 
but sufficient. The poet was so excited that he actually 
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wept; and his friend persuaded him that, as Providence 
had specially intervened to let him know for once the joys 
of the barbarian, he had better let well alone and go home 
with his prize. That was Arnold’s first and only salmon.” 


A corrous circular reaches us from Mr. Herbert Haes. 
He has, it seems, written a book, entitled Zhe Past Shewer, 
describing an imaginary invention for bringing the past 
in the form of a panorama before one’s eyes. The book 
has just been published, but, for some reason not made 
clear, he declines to send out the work for review. Instead, 
he distributes a portentous circular. We have not read 
the book, but we have read the circular; and of the two 
we prefer the book. 


In the confident expectation that admirers of Dr. Nikola 
Across the World for a Wife, and Pharos the Egyptian will 
like to see how Mr. Boothby works, we reproduce the 
accompanying photograph. It is difficult to look upon the 


~ 








MR. GUY BOOTHBY DICTATING A NOVEL INTO THE PHONOGRAPH. 


Photograph by T. Fall. 


luxurious parlour here depicted, and refrain from giving a 
thought to Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Description of an Author’s Bed- 
chamber.” But then, Goldsmith’s author had no opportu- 
nity of taking Mr. Kipling’s advice to Mr. Boothby and 
*¢ putting his trust in Watt.” 


Tue editor of a new magazine for Italian book-lovers, 
La Bibliofilia, writes asking us ‘‘ with benevolence” to 
speak about it. The work is interesting andcurious. One 
number is remarkable for an illustrated article on Durer, 
and many quaint old cuts are reproduced. The publisher 
editor is Signor Leo 8. Olschki, Florence and Venice. 


Mr. Exxior Srock is engaged in producing a facsimile 
of the Germ, the magazine of the P. R. B. All the 
topographical details of the periodical, including its errors, 
will be preserved. Mr. W. M. Rossetti has written an 
extended introduction to the facsimile, which, while inci- 
dentally touching on the Brotherhood, will be devoted 
mainly to the history of the Germ itself. Many little 
known and interesting details concerning its conception, 
starting, and management, are given in it, and some 
particulars concerning the authorship of the various articles 
that appeared in the Germ occur which have not been 
published before. 
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Tue papers have printed this week the literal translation 
of a quaintly simple letter from a Uganda chief to Sir 
H. M. Stanley, the explorer. Is not this pretty ?— 


To my much beloved of great honour, and, Sir, my father 
in much love. Chief Stanley, who has honour, thanks for 
my letter which you wrote to me on December 17, 1898, 
as you had just got off your bed. Sir, that—to rise from 
your bed on two occasions to write to me—makes your 
love to me apparent. Well, Sir, thanks for telling me the 
many works which you do. Sir, well done, ‘ because it is 
the trouble taken by the parent that makes the child fat.” 
Because it is the care taken by England which delivers us 
Baganda, and the other lands guarded by England. 

And this is the expansive but childlike conclusion : 

Well, then, my great friend, and father in very much 
love, salute for me Mrs. Stanley, my mother, and my little 
brother, Denzil, and the other children. My wife, Eliza- 
beth Kizito, and the children of my brother, and my 
people salute you. Salute your wife and children for us. 
Well may the Lord make the light of his countenance 
shine on you. Again, Sir, Farewell, I, your favourite 
child, Zakaria Kizito, Kangao, Regent, Uganda. 


Tue first two volumes of the new uniform edition of Mr. 
Kipling’s works are now ready. A plain and attractive 
red cloth has been chosen, and on the front cover, embossed 
in gold, is an elephant’s head from a design by Mr. Lock- 
wood Kipling. The title-page is in red and black, and 
bibliographical information is printed on a fly-leaf of 
each volume. We do not prefer it to the blue edition, 
but probably that is because of the power of association. 
We are tempted to quote once again, from the preface 
to Life’s Handicap, Mr. Kipling’s account of the origin of 
his stories: ‘‘These tales have been collected from all 
places, and all sorts of people, from priests in the Chubdara, 
from Ala Yar the carver, Jiwun Singh the carpenter, 
nameless men on steamers and trains round the world, 
women spinning outside their cottages in the twilight, 
officers and gentlemen now dead and buried, and a few, 
but these are the very best, my father gave me.” 





Mr. Cuartes Jonnston, in a thoughtful article in the 
Atlantic Monthly on ‘The True American Spirit in Litera- 
ture,” subjects Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Miss Wilkins, 
and Mr. Cable to examination in order to arrive at the 
ae of this spirit. We quote some of the re- 
sults : 

I think I have found at least a tentative expression for 
the American spirit, though no one will suppose it is in 
any way final, or more than a mere indicative word for the 
future. It falls into two parts—one positive, the other 
negative. The negative characteristic of American litera- 
ture is a total absence of atmosphere ; the positive character- 
istic is the presence of power. 


The charge of possessing no colour sense is brought 
against the four authors named, who may be considered 
typical. Mr. Johnston thus writes of Bret Harte : 


What floods of sunlight are everywhere through his 
books—the ‘“‘ staring sunlight,” as he himself calls it. Yet, 
at the same time, what a poverty of colour ! 


Of G. W. Cable: 


There are white roads lined with dusty willows, sunlit 
plantations bordered by sunbleached swamp, streets that 
glare and blink at you in the brightness, but of broad and 
definite colouring very little. 


Of Mark Twain : 


If we leave New Orleans, and go up the river, piloted by 
the greatest writer of them all, the greatest that this New 
World has yet seen, we shall still find ourselves sailing on 
through abundant sunlight. 


And of Miss Wilkins: 
Floods of light that bring the whole landscape close. up 
to one’s eyes, making every detail stand forth strong and 


definite, with no great richness of colour, and no atmo- 
sphere at all. 
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Tue next point is the presence of power, of self-suffici- 


ency. Mr. Johnston finds neither the religious nor aristo- 
cratic spirit in American literature: 


It is enough to speak of the religious sentiment, the 
great tradition and mystery of the Church, to make 
evident how wholly these elements of moral atmosphere 
are absent from the American spirit, and therefore from all 
genuine American books; and to try to import them is 
like importing Strassburg Cathedral. 

We shall still have writers like Marion Crawford, who 
cannot get away from the Vatican and the Quirinal, with 
their cardinals and their princes, whether black or white or 
gray; or writers like Henry James, with his Princess 
Casamassimas. But these are merely pathetic attempts to 
fight against fate. The aristocratic atmosphere has no 
place in American literature, and writers who cling to it 
are cutting themselves off from their nation. 


And this is the writer’s forecast : 

The writers of the future must give up everything which 
depends on the atmosphere of the Church, with its mystery 
and tradition, and the atmosphere of the palace, the castle, 
and the court. All these things will be stripped off, as the 
mist vanishes before the noonday sun; and we shall have 
plain humanity, standing in the daylight, talking prose. 

That is to say, the American novel of the future will, to a 
very large extent, resemble the novel of Mr. Howells’s to- 
day—Mr. Howells, of whom Mr. Johnston says nothing. 


To a new work on Zhe Message and Position of the Church 
of England, by Mr. Arthur Galton, Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, 
the author of John Inglesant, contributes an introduction. 
This is the conclusion thereof : 
Viewed in the light of history, of the too obvious state 
of personal religion in Italy and France and Spain, that 
proud boast of Rome ‘‘ everywhere and by all people and 
through all time” would seem to be more truly expressed 
by “believed nowhere, is believed by none, never was 
believed.” Springing from the worst traditions of decadent 
Pagan Rome, the Papal system never was a Church. It 
never was anything but a propagandist machine for 
extracting forced obedience and alms from an ignorant, a 
deceived, and a terrified world. The Papal Curia is 
founded upon falsehood, and falsehood enters, consciously 
or unconsciously, willingly or unwillingly, into the soul of 
every huinan creature that comes under its influence. It 
has poisoned the wells of religious life. Its story is one of 
horror, and of crime, and of cruelty. As I have said else- 
where, it always has been, and is now, the enemy of the 
Human Race. 
The defence of creed is not within our province; but we 
must say that it seems a pity that a writer like Mr. Short- 
house should let himself be thus carried away. If he 
would let his fervour carry him instead in the direction of 
another romance, spiritual or otherwise, how much better! 

THe most popular of the regular features of the 
AcapEmy is undoubtedly ‘Things Seen,” as we gather 
not only from statements to that effect which have been 
made to us, but also from the number of ‘‘ Things Seen” 
submitted. Among these are many which are not what 
we want. For example, in the ordinary way the attempt 
which follows would have been returned, but thinking 
that it may interest other contributors to see something 
that is not suitable, we print it below: 





ADORATION. 


It was near the middle of the afternoon, and the drowsy 
thoroughfare was deserted, except for two ragged little 
gutter boys looking at the photographs hanging outside 
the theatre. I stopped and watched them moving from 
one frame to another, intent in their criticism of the 
charms of the various actresses. 

Suddenly one of them stopped in front of a large 
portrait of the leading lady, and beckoned his companion 
to him. He stood for a moment or two with his arm 
round the other’s neck, their bare heads together, absorbed 
in silent worship, and then, leaning forward, he kissed her 
gently on the lips. 
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Bibliographical. 


Waar is likely to be the literary future of Mortimer 
Collins? An essay in his praise has just been printed, 
and its a gives one a mild sort of shock. I 
had thought Collins practically forgotten. I find that 
during the last decade only one of his works was reprinted, 
and that was Who is the Heir? During the same period 
there was no reprint of any of his verse. What does this 
imply? The moral seems only too obvious. Yet a 
book containing not only a selection from Collins’s 
lyric output, but the whole of Zhe British Birds, a 
satirical poem, semi-lyric, semi-dramatic, into which the 
author put some of his best work, might still find readers. 
It was in The British Birds that the skits on Tyndall and 
the Positivists originally appeared. A good many pretty 
stanzas could be gleaned from Oollins’s novels, which, 
however, were the merest syllabub, and could not be 
expected to live until, or through, such strenuous days 
as these. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan’s publisher announces a book 
entitled Zhe New Don Quixote; but whether it is to be 
a poem, or a novel, or a collection of essays, or perchance 
a drama, we are not informed. How indestructible, how 
unfailingly fresh, is the idea inherent in Cervantes’ 
creation! It has caught the imagination of mankind, 
and one cannot get away from it. Already it has suggested 
several books—for example, The Spiritual Quixote, by 
Richard Graves; Zhe Female Quixote, by Mrs. Lennox ; 
The Amiable Quixote, by an anonymous writer of last 
century ; and the Donna Quixote of Mr. Justin McCarthy. 
Early in this century, too, there was issued in England a 
literary miscellany called The Knight-Errant, supposed to 
be edited by a Sir Hercules Quixote, who, “following the 
example of his illustrious namesake and ancestor of La 
Mancha, has, with the assistance of his friends, commenced 
an era of Civil Knight-Errantry, and zealously devoted 
himself to the comforting of Distressed Damsels and Dis- 
consolate Widows, the fathering of wronged and destitute 
orphans, the promotion of Virtue and chivalrous feeling 
generally.” 

So there is is now a sixth edition of Helen Faucit’s 
Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. The first appears 
to date from 1885, when the price was one guinea; then 
came editions at nine shillings and seven-and-sixpence 
respectively, followed by editions (at the latter price) in 
1891 and 1893. Iam not surprised at the popularity of 
the book, for much interest must inevitably attach to a 
famous actress’s comments upon roles which she has her- 
self enacted and in which she has made remarkable 
successes. It must be remembered, too, that Lady 
Martin’s book is to a considerable extent autobiographic. 
It is no mere work of exposition. It has a large personal 
element, and that, I think, is why we find it arriving, 
after all these years, at a sixth edition. 

Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, to whose remarks on the Church 
of Rome we refer elsewhere, has been silent, till now, 
for the best part of ten years, his latest story—Blanche 
Lady Falaise—having been brought out in 1891, a year 
which saw the issue of new editions of John Inglesant, 
Sir Percival, and Countess Eve. Has Mr. Shorthouse 
fallen out of fashion? His record is not a long one: 
to the four tales above-named one has to add only his 
Little Schoolmaster Mark (1883) and The Teacher of the 
Violin, Sc. (1888). He will not take much baggage with 
him down to posterity. 

I have seen scarcely any reference to those books by the 
late Victor Cherbuliez which arrived at the distinction of 
an English translation. Let me nameafewof them. Thus 
in 1881 we had The Low-Born Lover’s Peerage, Meta Holdensis, 
and A Stroke of Diplomacy; in 1886, The Trials of Jetta 
Malaubret ; in 1893, The Tutor’s Secret ; in 1894, A Phidian 
Horse ; and in 1897, With Fortune Made. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Pepys Pigeon-holed. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. Edited by 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Pepysiana. Index. (Bell.) 


THEsE two volumes bring to a close Mr. Wheatley’s monu- 
mental edition of Pepys’s Diary, although the editor 
expresses a hope, which his readers will certainly share, 
that he “‘ may still have some other occasions to place his 
name upon the same title-page with that of Samuel Pepys,” 
in the publication of 
the Tangian Diary 
and a batch of un- 
edited letters. In any 
case Mr. Wheatley 
has full reason to be 
proud of his achieve- 
ment, which makes a 
| third with Dr. Birk- 

beck Hill’s Boswell, 
and Prof. Bury’s Gib- 
bon, in the list of really 
great modern editions 
of post - Restoration 
classics. 

The diary proper is 
complete in the eight 
volumes previously 
published. The ninth 
volume is the index. 
The tenth, Pepysiana, 
From a Painting at the Admiralty, Whitehall. eontains a vast olla 

podrida of jottings on 
more interesting topics of the diary, and of other 
miscellaneous matter illustrative of the life and writings 
of Pepys. It is all learned, and much of it entertaining, 
though one could wish that Mr. Wheatley had thrown 
some of it into the form of a “‘ study” of the Diary, and 
kept this apart from the documents and other extrinsic 
comment. It will be fair to give readers a general idea of 
what they may expect to find in this supplementary 
volume, and we therefore extract the following from Mr. 
Wheatley’s introductory chapter : 

The second chapter contains pedigrees and notes as to 
Samuel’s relations and to Mr. Pepys’s family, and some 
information respecting their constantly changing servants. 
The third chapter is devoted to some personal notes of 
Samuel at school and college, and in business, and an 
account of his book-plates, portraits, &c. In the fourth 
chapter, various points relating to the Diary are dealt 
with, and additional illustrations of some of the words 
used by Pepys are added. The fifth chapter contains notes 
on friends and acquaintances. The sixth chapter is devoted 
to the Navy, the seventh to London and local allusions, 
the eighth to folk-lore, and the ninth contains an appreci- 
tion of the man. Nine appendices complete the volume. 

We can only touch here upon one or two of the multi- 
farious topics always sensibly and exhaustively treated by 
Mr. Wheatley, and frequently, as when he touches upon 
book-plates or London topography, with the knowledge of 
an expert. A good deal of light is thrown by the Diary 
upon London tavern life in the seventeenth century. Mr. 
Wheatley gives an astonishing list of no fewer than a 
hundred and twenty-four inns, which, with a few places of 
more disreputable resort, are named as visited by Pepys. 
A number of these, including the ‘“‘ Dog ” and the “ Sun,” 
mentioned in Herrick’s famous lines to Ben Jonson— 

Where we such clusters had, 

As made us nobly wild, not mad 

And yet such verse of thine 

Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine 
—were situated in King-street, Westminster, formerly the 
great highway to the Abbey, of which the last houses 
are to-day in the hands of the housebreaker. At such 
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taverns the Admiralty clerks used to take the chief meal 
of the day, a twelve o’clock dinner. A good deal of wine 
was drunk, and not much government was got through in 
the afternoon. Indeed, our Restoration ancestors were apt 
to “sell sobriety a sacrifice,” not only oftener, but earlier 
in the day than we do. Pepys notes that on September 9, 
1661, he was taken into the king’s privy kitchen, where 
Mr. Sayres, the master cook, gave him a slice or two of 


* beef for his breakfast, and then took him into the wine- 


cellar, where, he adds, “‘ we were very merry, and I drank 
too much wine, and all along had great and particular 
kindness fron: Mr. Sayres, but I drank so much wine 
that I was not fit for business, and, therefore, at noon I 
went and walked in Westminster Hall a while.” On 
festive occasions a tavern dinner was expensive, but not 
necessarily so at other times. In Threadneedle-street there 
was the “Cock,” next door to a butcher’s. Here you 
might buy your chop or steak, and bring it to the tavern 
to be cooked. For this you were charged one penny. An 
eccentric Duke of Norfolk used to frequent this house. 
At last a chance customer told the innkeeper the rank of 
his guest. Next day a silver knife and fork were placed 
for him; and after that he came no more. 

Naturally we turn to the pages in which Mr. Wheatley 
sums up the character of the man with whom, for so many 
years, he has been intimate. It is not perhaps a very 
elaborate or subtle appreciation. Like a preacher of an 
extinct type, Mr. Wheatley finds it ‘‘ necessary to catalogue 
Pepys’s character under the following heads: (1) husband 
and friend; (2) official; (3) patriot ; (4) curioso or dilet- 
tante ; (5) collector ; (6) philanthropist.” This is not very 
promising, and the entry under head (6), ‘‘ Pepys was a 
philanthropist, although it was not until his later years 
that he had the time to spare for the active pursuit of 
philanthropy,” is lacking in humour. Nor does Mr. 
Wheatley tackle the difficult psychological question of how 
the Diary came to be written at all; and if so, why in 
a and if in cipher, why it was preserved. On the 
other hand Mr. Wheatley rightly claims for Pepys that 
against his follies and frailties, and even against his im- 
perfect morality on the subject of bribes, should be set the 
sound official work which he did at the Admiralty, and his 
unwearying efforts to give England a navy worthy of the 
name. 

Among the new illustrations of Pepys’s life brought 
together by Mr. Wheatley, perhaps the most interesting is 
an account of how the diarist fell into the hands of high- 
waymen. The facts are recorded in the Sessions Papers 
of the Old Bailey : 

Mr. Pepys gave evidence. That as he was Riding to 
Chelsey in his Coach, accompanied with Mr. /ackson and his 
Lady, and some other ies, on the 29th of September 
last, in the dusk of the Evening, three Persons (having 
their Faces covered with Vizard Masks) met his Coach 
(being all on Horseback) and holding a Pistol to the Coach- 
man’s Breast, and another against Mr. Pepys, commanded 
the coach to stand, demanded what they had, which Mr. 
Pepys readily gave them; which was a Silver Ruler, val. 
30.8. a Gold Pencil val. 8./. Five Mathematical Instru- 
ments, val. 3./. a Magnifying Glass, value 20.8. a Gold and 
Silver Purse val. 10.8. Two Guineas and 20.s. in Money, 
these were Mr. Pepys Goods and Money. The things 
they took from Mr. Jackson were, a Silver Hilted Sword, 
val. 50.s. a Hatband val. 2s. 3d. Mr. Pepys and Mr. 
Jackson could not Swear the Prisoners were the men that 
Robbed them, because they were Masked ; Mr. Pepys con- 
jured them to be Civil to the Ladies, and not to Affright 
them, which they were ; and by their demeanour of them- 
selves, my Lady Pepys [? Jackson—Mrs. Pepys was dead] 
saved a Bag of Money that she had about her: Mr. Pepys 
desired them to give him a particular Instrument that was 
of great use to him: and one of them told him, Sir, you 
are a Gentleman, and so are we; if you will send to the 
Rummer Tavern at Charing Cross to Morrow, you shali 
have it there. Mr. Pepys did send, but there was nothing 
left. 


The highwaymen received sentence of death. 
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Needless to say, the vain Pepys was always having 
his portrait done. Mr. Wheatley reproduces as a frontis- 
piece to the Pepysiana an interesting and little known 
picture which hangs in the dining-room of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty at Whitehall. It was painted by an 
unknown artist in 1687, and is probably the latest 
Pepys portrait in existence. Pepys as a young man 
by Lely is at Magdalene College, Cambridge, and 
several Sir Godfrey Knellers are known to exist. One 
of these was engraved for a book-plate, and appears 
as a frontispiece to Mr. Wheatley’s Jndex. Indexing, 
like book-plates and like London, is one of the topics 
on which Mr. Wheatley is an acknowledged authority ; 
and the Index prepared under his supervision for the 
Diary is a fine specimen of the art. It is very full, and 
the entries under each head are carefully classified so as to 
give every possible assistance to the student. The 
singularly multifarious contents of the book make a good 
Index a matter of the first importance. Consulting Mr. 
Pepys on any topic of Restoration life will in future 
become no trouble, but a pleasure. 


A Colourist in Poetry. 


The City of the Soul. (Grant Richards. 5s.) 


Ir we may use the oft-abused, but sometimes illustrative, 
expedient of comparing one art with another, the 
anonymous author of Zhe City of the Soul is a decided 
colourist in song—that is to say, he belongs to the school 
of Keats and the early Tennyson and Rossetti. Thought 
he has not, and does not attempt. He would, we may 
safely say, disdain it as an outrage on poetry pure and 
simple. Most young lovers of poetry at the present day 
pass through that stage, which is natural to all young 
poets. To begin with, the beauty of the world seems all- 
sufficing, and therefore the beauty of poetry. Why should 
you ask its meaning of a world so lovely ? 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty, that is all 
Ye know on earth, or that ye need to know. 

So you are inclined to say with the young Keats. Conse- 
quently you regard quintessential poetry as just quint- 
essential beauty. Shakespeare passed through this stage 
when he wrote ‘Venus and Adonis,” ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” and “A Midsummer’s Night’s Dream.” He had 
grown beyond it when he wrote ‘‘ Hamlet” and ‘“ The 
‘Tempest.’ At such a stage we love not only Keats (as he 
is most worthy to be loved), but also Coleridge and Shelley, 
for their pure beauty, not discerning that both had ideals 
beyond mere beauty. Indeed, Shelley’s ideals were not 
very sound. Nevertheless, his beauty was the product of 
his ideals. As we grow older, if we grow wiser, we begin 
to seek a meaning in this beautiful life, and to ask a mean- 
ing in the beauty of poetry. We are still grateful enough 
for mere beauty in song, as in existence. But we are more 
grateful for song which has both beauty and conscious 
significance. In truth, no verse which has deep meaning 
can be destitute of beauty, if it be poetry; whereas verse 
which has beauty of an external kind may be devoid of 
much significance. For beauty is the handmaiden of 
truth; truth not always the handmaiden of outward 
beauty. 

But in a young poet mere external beauty is most 
natural, and a thing to be accepted with hearty thanks. 
For it is a great gift, though not the greatest gift. And 
of such beauty this anonymous author is lavish. In 
imagery he is not remarkably affluent; but he has a rich 
sense of language, a true gift of mellifluous versification. 
Few poems are without cunning and iridescent diction ; and 
all have a rich youthful passion for beauty which is itself 
an inspiration. Nothing could be a more remarkable 


proof of his instinct for pictorial diction than the ballad of 
‘Perkin Warbeck.” Anything barer, less of an incentive to 
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a luxuriant young imagination, than the meagre historical 
account of that hapless young pretender could not be con- 
ceived. We do not say the ballad is one of the author’s 
best achievements; but the amount of colour and life he 
has contrived to infuse into it is remarkable, and it: is 
mainly the result of diction. Then, even his imagery is 
sometimes fresh and felicitous to a degree. ‘‘ Jonquil and 
Fleur-de-Lys” has next to no story, and therefore cannot 
be considered a successful poem. But it contains some of 
the author’s most jewelled description, and such imagery 
as this : 
Jonquil was a shepherd lad, 
White he was as the curded cream, 
Hair like the buttercup he had, 
And wet green eyes like a full chalk-stream. 
His teeth were as white as the stones that lie 
Down in the depths of the sun-bright river, 
And his lashes danced like a dragon-fly 
With drops on the gauzy wings that quiver. 
The liking for green eyes we do not share; but the rain- 
like freshness of the image is excellent. And the ‘lashes 
danced like a dragon-fly” is original and felicitous in the 
most poetic way. No poem at once complete and brief 
enough for quotation will exhibit altogether the glow of 
his diction, the luxuriance of his fancy, and the melodious . 
quality of his verse. But we may quote two: one 
characteristic, the other a sonnet conspicuous for true 
sentiment and happy criticism, not paralleled elsewhere in 
the book. The first poem is a very fine impression of 
London by night, striking to all who know the brilliant 
mystery of the lamp-lit West. 
See what a mass of gems the city wears 
Upon her broad live bosom! row on row 
Rubies and emeralds and amethysts glow. 
See! that huge circle like a necklace, stares 
With thousands of bold eyes to heaven, and dares 
The golden stars to dim the lamps below, 
And in the mirror of the mire I know 
The moon has left her image unawares. 
That’s the great town at night: I see her breasts, 
Pricked out with lamps they stand like huge black towers, 
I think they move! I hear her ting breath. 
And that’s her head where the tiara rests. 
And in her brain, through lanes as dark as death. 
= like thoughts . . . The lamps are like pale 
owers. 


What a fine image is that in the last two lines—‘‘ Men 
creep like thoughts!”” The poem ought to adorn the next 
edition of Mr. Whitten’s London anthology. Dignified, 
and excellent in craftsmanship is the sonnet ‘‘To Shake- 
speare.”’ 

Most tuneful singer, lover tenderest, 

Most sad, most piteous, and most musical, 

Thine is the shrine more pilgrim-worn than all 

The shrines of singers ; high above the rest 

Thy trumpet sounds most loud, most manifest. 

Yet better were it if a lonely call 

Of woodland birds, a song, a madrigal, 

Were all the jetsam of thy sea’s unrest. 

For now thy praises have become too loud 

On vulgar lips, and every yelping cur 

Yaps thee a pwan; the whiles littie men, 

Not tall enough to worship in a crowd, 

Spit their small wits at thee. Ah! better then 

The broken shrine, the lonely worshipper. 


Imaginative and new, that concluding image of the octave ; 
fine, terse, and reticent, the scorn of the sestet; just in 
judgment and balanced in utterance, the entire sonnet. 
Admirable also is the author in his two versions of Baude- 
laire, which are just what metrical translations ought to be 
—transfusing the spirit of the original ; or, rather, catching 
in it something sympathetic to the spirit of the translator, 
and making the poem verily his own. The weakness of 
the book lies in want of substance, of backbone. The 
robes are rich, but they lack a man to fill them. Of the 
poet’s spirit, the poet’s art, there is no lack. 
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Wild Life in Southern England. 


Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands. By George A. B. 
Dewar. (Dent.) 

Bird Life in a Southern County. By Charles Dixon. 
(Walter Scott.) 


Bors of these books appear to have taken their inspiration 
from Wild Life in a Southern County, and it would almost 
seem as if the respective authors experienced some difficulty 
in getting away from the title of Jefferies’ book. Each 
uses half of it. There the resemblance between the two 
ends. They form a contrast in externals which is not 
greater than the contrast in substance. The co-editor of 
the ‘“‘ Haddon Hall” series has had the luck to have his 
book printed and illustrated in the best style of the Con- 
stables. It is equally agreeable to sight and touch—light 
to handle, restful to look upon. Mr. Dewar’s work is not 
unworthy of its setting. ‘‘Homely Hampshire,” though not 
one of the most picturesque of English counties, has many 
features that endear it to the naturalist and sportsman. It 
was the home of Gilbert White, who is often cited here; 
and of a scarcely less famous personage, Colonel Peter 
Hawker, who is never mentioned, though the author seems 
familiar with Longparish. Hawker caught hundreds of 
trout in the Test before the dry-fly was invented. 

There are some other curious omissions in Mr. Dewar’s 
book. For instance, he devotes considerable space to the 
apparent object of discrediting Dr. Jenner’s account of the 
manner in which the young cuckoo ejects its foster-chicks 
from the nest. He quotes, as if to revive, the doubt 
thrown on it by Waterton (a very jealous naturalist, as is 
shown by his life-long hatred of Audubon); but he makes 
no mention of the confirmatory evidence of Mrs. Hugh 
Blackburn, which was strong enough to convince so cautious 
a naturalist as Charles Darwin. He does not venture so 
far as to insinuate that Jenner was romancing, but as an 
alternative suggests that “he was mistaken or misinformed 
as to the age” of the young cuckoo. Mr. Dewar’s point 
is exactly that of Waterton’s—viz., that the newly hatched 
chick could not possibiy accomplish this feat. But Dar- 
win’s words are very definite. He describes the young 
cuckoo in the act of ejectment as “ still blind and not even 
able to hold up its head.”” Mrs. Blackburn herself asserted 
that it was ‘newly hatched.” Another very well-known 
observer, the late Mr. John Hancock, witnessed the act of 
ejectment on June 28, 1884, the young cuckoo having 
been hatched out on the 27th. These facts seem to be 
decisive. 

Another omission is that Mr. Dewar has nothing to say 
about truffles. He describes minutely a great number of 
eggs, birds, and insects that are common all over England; 
but the truffle is found only in a very few Southern 
counties, of which Hampshire is one. He does, indeed, 
remind us that Gilbert White was interested in these curious 
underground fungi, but has nothing further to say. One 
would have fancied that a day with the truffle-hunter would 
have been an agreeable means of introducing some of the 
autumn landscapes of that delightful county, since it is 
when leaves are discolouring in wood and spinney, when 
stackyards are full and corn-lands bare, when partridge 
shooters are on the turnips but the pheasants are still 
being fed in cover, that this pastime or occupation begins. 

Partly, no doubt, the neglect is due to our author’s pre- 
dominant love of spring and early summer. ‘Of all the 
months for the wood or for the riverside,” he says, ‘‘ give 
me June, and of all times the first week or ten days of that 
month.” Out of 296 pp., he devotes no fewer than 221 to 
this season of the year. And undoubtedly he has caught 
something of its freshness and charm. Some of us, as 
George Eliot did, love the softness and melancholy of 
autumn, the coloured and falling leaf, the quiet and rest 
that seem to brood over ‘‘the happy autumn fields” when 
the year’s labour is ended and all things are beginning to 
turn towards decay. It is a matter of temperament purely 
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and simply, though the pursuits one likes best must also 
create associations of their own. Mr. Dewar is an adept 
at dry-fly fishing, which means that he frequents the chalk- 
streams at the time of the nightingale and wild rose. He 
is keen on oology, and therefore haunts wood and lane 
when wild blossoms are out and leaves expanding; an 
entomologist, and therefore familiar with down and field 
when they lie under the summer sun. There is nothing 


_ better in the book than the chapters on butterflies and birds- 


nesting. In regard to collecting, he delivers a sensible 
protest against the overdone sentimentality of the present 
time. Recognising to the full the value of the movement 
in favour of kindness to wild animals and against the 
practice of women who decorate themselves with the 
feathers of rare birds, he has the courage to add : 


A lad who devotes his whole or half-holiday to a birds- 
nesting or butterfly-hunting expedition in the woods, fields, 
or downs is not in the way of turning out a very bad man, 
and he is often learning a love of nature which will prove 
a constant joy and a never-failing interest through life. I 
would not lift up my hands and eyes in too pious horror if 
he did now and then rifle a coveted nest instead of taking 
one or two eggs. 


For purposes of study—to investigate the baffling question 
of colouration, for example—it is mere hypocrisy to assert 
that the collector should not take whole clutches and many 
of them. On the other hand, Mr. Dewar does not hesitate 
to censure those sportsmen who make a boast of their large 
bags. When it comes to be a matter of over four thousand 
birds killed in four days, sport no longer has the excuse of 
affording stimulating exercise and recreation — it has 
degenerated into mere butchery. 

In regard to butterflies, it is extremely doubtful whether 
or not the collector does anything like the harm usually 
attributed to him. Species appear and disappear and the 
causes never have yet been satisfactorily ascertained. 
Pleasanter than Mr. Dewar’s talk of rarities is his enthu- 
siastic eulogy of the purple emperor: ‘“ You do not know 
the wild life of the summer oakwoods until you have 
watched the emperor with wings shot over with a changing 
gloss of intense purple soaring and towering in the sun- 
shine of a perfect July day.” Is the sight really more 
beautiful than that of two common whites fluttering their 
love flight above one of these quiet downs where the 
tumuli hold all that is left of men whose eyes a thousand 
years ago witnessed exactly the same sight ? 

We hope there is no need to tell the reader that though 
we have found some fault with this book, and could find 
very much more, it makes very pleasant reading. The sins 
of commission and of omission alike are incidental to its 
merits—that is, they are such as are likely to be made by 
one who tries to convey his own direct impressions and is 
not too solicitous to learn what others have said and done. 
It will be heartily welcomed by all lovers of the open air. 

Mr. Dixon’s book is of another cast. Here we have 
a naturalist whose literary power never does credit to his 
knowledge and industry. He has written and written 
about birds; he has gone on scientific expeditions; he 
has enjoyed the friendship of great ornithologists ; he is 
saturated with bird lore, and yet he never seems quite to 
“come off.” One wishes it were otherwise. There are 
purely museum naturalists who write learned books about 
birds, and show on every page that their knowledge is 
derived solely from the museum, the dissecting room, and 
the text-book. With these Mr. Dixon is not to be num- 
bered. His books all come direct from the fields; he has 
listened to the songs of the birds and seen their nests and 
observed their habits, and his books ought to be absolutely 
delightful, but they are not. What he lacks is literary 
inspiration: that want is strikingly exemplified in this 
Devonshire book. A born writer could not possibly have 
tried to describe its scenery, its coast and rivers and hills, 
its trim fields and snug farms, without his enthusiasm 
catching fire. It is a county of counties, full of history, 
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full of tradition, full of poetry and romance—it is Mr. 
Blackmore’s county; but you cannot feel that in Mr. Dixon’s 
page: he lived, he says, eight years in Devonshire, and 
you feel that eight or eighty it makes no difference, the 
genius loci is absent. If his book were offered as.a mere 
contribution to science that would not matter, a kestrel in 
one place is the same as a kestrel in another; but this is 
not a county bird-book in the ordinary sense, it does not 
give a single list of any kind, and is avowedly intended 
for the general reader. Every county in England has its 
own special charm, and whoever can find that has a spell 
to conjure with. Let a Moonraker praise Wilts, let a Tyke 
glorify Yorkshire, let a Cornishman praise his Cornwall, 
let the Devonian wax eloquent over Devon, and each is 
interesting; he sees his native place in a magical light. 
And this is where Mr. Dixon fails: he is a capital 
ornithologist, but only a middling writer; his work has 
no magic init. His smug phrases about “this favoured 
South-Western county” may be quite right and exact, 
but they deprive Devonia of that halo of romance with 
which poetry and tradition have invested it: he presents 
us with a Devonshire of prose. Nor can we honestly say 
that his book has any scientific importance; its sketches 
of bird-life are exactly such as Mr. Dixon has presented in 


several of his other books, and ninety-nine out of a hundred , 


of them might have been written in any other shire as 
easily as in Devonshire. The value of the book lies in its 
illustrations. Mr. Charles Whymper has seldom done 
anything better. 


The Man in the Iron Mask ? 


Nicolas Fouquet. By Alan B. Cheales, M.A. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) ' 


Tne career of Nicolas Fouquet is a striking instance of the 
Nemesis that waits on courtiers, When Louis Quatorze 
began his reign Fouquet was Surintendant de Finance, 
and practically ruler of France. But he had bitter 
enemies, notably Colbert, on the look-out to effect his 
ruin. Fouquet’s own overweening ambition gave them 
their chance. Mr. Cheales gives many illustrations from 
old prints of the great chdteau of Vaux, near Melun, the 
precursor of, and model for, Louis’s own Versailles. This 
was built by Fouquet. The King had no palace to equal 
it; and Nicolas, in the loftiness of his heart, invited his 
royal master to a sumptuous banquet, or house-warming. 
Colbert was there, and discreetly pointed out to Madlle. 
de la Vallicre, who was on the King’s arm, how the 
Fouquet arms—a squirrel springing up a tree with a 
snake in pursuit—and the motto—‘ Quo non ascendam ” 
—were worked into the decorations of the salon. ‘It 
signifies, ‘To what height may I not attain?’ Madam; 
and it is easily understood by those who know the bold- 
ness of the squirrel, or that of his master!” sneered 
Colbert. At that moment Fouquet’s secretary, Pélisson, 
passed by. ‘‘ Your Majesty has probably not remarked,” 
he hinted, “‘that in every instance the squirrel is pursued 
by an adder.” An adder formed the arms of Colbert 
himself, who obviously, therefore, did not come off the 
better in the exchange of wits. From that day, however, 
dated the fall of Fouquet. Either the splendours of Vaux 
had excited the envy of Louis, or, as Mr. Cheales suggests, 
the minister had attempted not only te outbuild the King, 
but also to outbuy him in the affections of the mistress of 
the day. A fortnight later Fouquet was’ arrested at 
Nantes, and hurried from prison to prison until he finally 
died in the Bastille. The exact date of his death is not 
known, and Mr. Cheales will have it that he was the 
famous and enigmatic ‘‘ Man in the Iron Mask,” whose 
identity, like that of Junius, is one of the puzzles of 
history. He builds his theory upon a card, said to have 
been found a century later at the fall of the Bastille, on 
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which was written: ‘ 4,389,000: Fouquet arrivant des 
Iles de Ste. Marguerite avec un Masque de Fer.” 

While imprisoned at Pignerol Fouquet wrote a volume 
of meditations, entitled Les Conseils de la Sagesse, which 
was “done into English by a gent” in 1736. From this 
Mr. Cheales has made some not uninteresting extracts. 
His own comment upon the book is, that it is “‘a wonderful 
production for one brought up a member of the Gallican 
Church, one living all his life among the errors of 
Romanism!” and that ‘‘ you will hardly find trace, in the 
thick volume, of any one of the erroneous doctrines of 
that spurious form of Christianity.” We do not know 
how this may be. The fault of the “ conseils,” or 
** pensées,” is, that they lean a little too much towards 
the copy-book or platitude type; and that, apparently, 
Fouquet only thought of them when it was already too 
late to put them into practice. Here are some samples : 


Make a good choice before you carry your spouse to 
church. When you have her sure, neither adore nor 
neglect her. 

Take great care not to provoke her, or indiscreetly to 
raise her anger by unjust or outrageous severities ; neither 
make her proud by too much complaisance, or ill-timed 
civilities. 

Live in your family as would an 1; but if that 
exceed your power, live as a sociable creature. 

The wise man is steady and constant. His soul is un- 
changeable and immortal, but his determinations are not 
so. ‘Tis the business and excellency of the gnomon, the 
index-pointer of a sun-dial, to continue fixed and never 
change place; but it would cause great confusion if its 
shadow were to do so too. 

The ladies who have made themselves most renowned, 
and have been best beloved in the world, are not those 
who have been the most beautiful, the most witty, or the 
most knowing. The perfect woman of Solomon was 
perfect mistress of three sorts of knowledge : 

1. She understood how to ask proper questions, and to 
give others happy and proper occasions for telling whut 
they knew. 

2. She had capacity enough to conceive readily and 
clearly the answers they gave her. 

3. She knew when to admire, and express her admira- 
tion ia such terms as testified to all the strength and 
sincerity of her mind. 


Mr. Cheales has illustrated his monograph with some good 
photographs, but we could wish that he had refrained 
from putting his relatives in the foreground of every vista 
of Vaux. 


Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia. 


Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia. By Hereford B. George. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


A coop many books deal with that expedition to Russia 
which was the beginning of the end of Napoleon’s power, 
but it has been Mr. George’s good fortune that there is no 
one work which deals satisfactorily and impartially with 
that turning-point in history, An enormous mass of 
material lies ready to the hand of the historian—Napoleon’s 
correspondence, State papers, memoirs of those who took 
part in the expedition, and military histories—but it all 
needed to be sifted and digested and reduced to an intelli- 
gible and coherent story. This Mr. George has done, and 
with excellent results. He has especially explored the 
archives of the British and Austrian Foreign Offices, and 
has thus been enabled to throw light on many of the 
tortuous intrigues which obscured the inception and the 
carrying out of the campaign. 

The idea of invading Russia seems to us now like the 
scheme of a madman, but in 1812 Napoleon was the master 
of Europe with the exception of England and Russia, and 
he expected that the Czar would sue for peace after a 
battle somewhere near the frontier. The Emperor did not 
imagine that he would be lured on to Moscow. It was at 
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England that he intended to strike through Russia, for 
when the Ozar refused to adhere any longer to the Conti- 
nental System, which, though aimed at England, meant 
material ruin to him, Napoleon had either to confess himself 
powerless to enforce his system or to attack Russia. The 
road to Moscow was the Chemin d Angleterre dreamed of 
so long. The Continental System, which was designed 


to crush England’s trade, was only possible if every nation 


in Europe concurred ; but none of them had any motive 
for suffering serious privations in order to please the 
conqueror who had already trampled on them, and to injure 
a nation which only desired peacefully to supply their 
wants. Russia alone was in a position to venture to repu- 
diate it, and the Ozar came gradually to the conclusion 
that the risks of war were more endurable than slow 
strangulation by the stoppage of all external trade. 

But to reach Russia Napoleon had to settle with Prussia 
and Austria. He could not attain his object without 
crushing the two central meee states or having their 
co-operation, and this, though grudgingly, he obtained 
from Prussia because she was helpless to resist, and from 
Austria because she calculated that submission would be 
safer than resistance, as the Ozar was not to be depended 
upon to fight outside his own borders. Still both Prussia 
and Austria hated their oppressor and had secret under- 
standings behind his back with one another, and even with 
Russia. But much as the three Powers hated Napoleon 
they also mistrusted one another, and so Napoleon by 
dextrously taking advantage of this situation was able to 
march his huge army across the frontier. 

The story of the campaign and retreat is well told, with, 

erhaps, too great a luxuriance of detail in some parts. 
But Mr. George makes it clear that the story of the failure 
of the invasion being due to the cold was a mere fiction. 
The cold did no more than convert defeat into destruction, 
and ruin whatever faint chance may have been left of 
partially redeeming the failure at the last moment. Before 
he started Napoleon’s power was beginning to totter. 
England, which he could never subdue, had followed 
up algar with the Peninsular War, and France was 
wearying of the drain on her resources. Napoleon’s 
management of the campaign was not faultless, but his 
enemies made more and greater mistakes. He achieved a 
considerable measure of success, perhaps greater than any 
other man could have obtained, but he could not overcome 
time and space. He made his commissariat arrangements 
with consummate skill, but it was impossible to bring the 
supplies to his troops unless they had moved too slowly to 
be able to achieve anything. He was beaten before the 
first snow-flake fell. 

The book is supplied with excellent maps and plans, 
which make the course of events perfectly clear. There is 
also a good index, which renders the book all the more 
valuable as a work of reference. As to its relation to 
current politics, Mr. George’s book shows clearly that if 
Russia keeps up an enormous army, it is not because she 
needs it for defence. Her natural position makes her 
invulnerable. 


“ Johnny Cope.” 


Sir John Cope and the Rebellion of 1745. By the late 
General Sir Robert Cadell, K.C.B. (Blackwood.) 


In the mind of the ordinary reader every circumstance 
connected with the movements in favour of the Stuarts 
remains invested with a quite ay rag age interest. 
The natural sympathy of generous hearts for the unjor- 
tunate has gone out to the infatuated advocates of a 
romantic cause. It is certain that some of the upholders 
of the reigning dynasty have met with less than their due 
meed of praise. A distinguished Indian officer whose 
home was in the Lowlands has recently made an attempt 
to rescue the memory of one such upholder from the 
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obloquy heaped upon him by the writers of memoirs, 
songs, and histories. To nothing do historians so much 
attribute the proportions attained by the ’45 as to the 
bungling incompetence. of the commander in Scotland, 
the “Johnny Cope” of satirical song. Yet even Scott 
does not deny him some virtues. He “was by no means 
a poltroon, as has been supposed ; but he was one of those 
second-rate men who are afraid of responsibility, and form 
their plan of a campaign more with reference to the indi- 
cation of their own character than the success of their 
enterprise” (Zales of a Grandfather). It is the truth of 
such a judgment as this that Sir Robert Cadell has set out 
to arraign before the bar of historical fact. The result is 
a carefully written account of the course of the rebellion 
of 1745 until the defeat of Sir John Cope’s force at Preston 
Pans. It is so interesting that we should not have been 
sorry to see the narrative continued to the end of the whole 
movement. With a self-restraint that cannot be too much 
commended, General Cadell never seeks to make a hero 
of his chief character; indeed, he so little obtrudes the 
unfortunate commander upon our notice that we are 
happily able to forget, for the greater part of the book, the 
special object of vindicating a somewhat uninteresting his- 
torical personality which the author has set before himself. 
We are given good military and political reasons not only 
for the march of the small English force at the disposal 
of the Commander-in-Chief into the Highlands for the 
security of Fort Augustus, but also for the much con- 
demned deflection of its course to Inverness when it was 
discovered that the Jacobites had secured the important 
road up Oorryarrick mountain. The careful military 
disposition of his troops is pointed out both on this trying 
march and subsequently in the important movements which 
preceded the battle at Preston Pans. If Sir John Cope 
was blameworthy in the matter of the northern expe- 
dition, it is a blame which the other members of the 
Regency charged with the management of Scotch affairs 
must share with him. The onset of the Highlanders at 
Preston Pans would probably have disconcerted the most 
able general with the most reliable force; but, in justice 
to Sir John Cope, it must be remembered that his force 
was less than half that of his opponents, and that—of the 
two elements in it which, despite the disparagement in 
numbers, would have given him the military superiority— 
the artillery was wholly inadequately served through the 
jealousy, if not treachery, of the military authorities in 
Edinburgh, while the cavalry missed chance after chance 
of damaging the enemy both at the passage of the Forth 
and during the Jacobite advance on the Scotch capital. 
After this it did not much matter that the two responsible 
officers next after Sir John Cope were both eighty-five 
years of age, whose mutual jealousy prevented any con- 
certed action on behalf of the Government in Edinburgh ; 
and that the Lord Provost could play into the hands 
of the Jacobites, to whose party he belonged. Finally, 
Col. Gardiner, who commanded the cavalry—Scott’s ‘ good 
Christian and gallant man”—appears in his true colours 
as a gloomy fanatic, whose fatalism was increased at the 
critical moment by ill-health, and whose indecision was 
in no small measure responsible for Cope’s difficulties and 
ultimate defeat. The garbled narrative of Murray of 
Broughton on the one side, and Dr. Doddridge’s pious 
memoir of Col. Gardiner on the other, have unduly influ- 
enced the current historical treatment of the characters 
and actions of the early part of this rebellion. As an 
antidote, Sir R. Cadell refers us to the evidence taken at 
the trial which at his own request was granted to Cope. 
This was subsequently published by an anonymous gentle- 
man, who had begun his attendance at the trial prejudiced 
against the unsuccessful commander, but who was con- ~ 
verted to his side by the testimony of those who had 
served under Cope throughout the campaign in Scotland. 
It is to be regretted that our author has not reprinted in 
an appendix the whole or some portions of that evidence. 
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Other New Books. 


Tue ARCADIANS. By H. ©. Mrvonr. 


A bright and amusing series of sketches of gay and 
happy people. No one is very serious, no one is too witty, 
no one is poor. And they propose to each other, and jest 
with each other, and read and write poetry, and a cheery 
spirit of Anthony Hopefulness is over all. The author 
writes sufficiently neatly, both prose and verse, to make 
us sorry that his beginnings are derivative. But the time 
seems to have gone by for young men to be themselves. 
We quote a passage. The hero and Candida are seated 
by the river. Says he: 

“There are republics in South America that I would 
like to see, for their natural beauties: and I would like to 
see Vesuvius—but I wouldn’t choose to live in one of those 
republics, nor on the slopes of Vesuvius. No, I would 
conjugate the verb of my life in a very different clime !” 

“The verb again!” said Candida. 

‘“«In a clime that is to me the most genial of all—that is 
the only one where I can thrive—you know its latitude as 
well as Ido. Present tense, ‘I love ——’” 

“*Won’t some other verb do as well?” said Candida. 

‘* Perfect, ‘I have loved’; future, ‘I always shall ——’” 

“Stop!” said Candida, ‘‘it is a defective verb!” 

‘*T know it,” I said; ‘‘it has no imperative mood. But 
it has a conditional mood, Candida ; and if I only thought 
that some day, some day ‘ you might ——.’” 


The chapters, as they were published serially, have 
already had some vogue in Oxford, where they were 
written. (Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Forest Nores. By E. anp H. Lee-Hamitron. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hamilton, who write this little book 
together and dedicate it to each other, are authors inde- 
pendently too. Mrs. Lee-Hamilton, under the name of 
Annie Holdsworth, is known for her novels, and her hus- 
band recently translated the Jnferno afresh. The pretty 
book before us contains a number of brief lyrics of the 
open air, neat and scholarly in form and happy in senti- 
ment. We may quote this, by Mrs. Lee-Heutien : 


SumMMER’s LIFE. 


When buds are green, and June is won, 
The Summer’s life is just begun ; 

Her dimpling fingers press at will 

The swelling breasts of meed and hill. 


When flash the scythes and grass is mown 
The Summer comes into her own, 

And roams the meadows free of care ; 

A maid with poppies in her hair. 


When every copse for song is made 
The Summex queens it through the glade, 
With sceptre of the bulrush green, 
And radiant challenge in her mien. 


When reapers sing and stooks arise 

The Summer in the cornfield lies, 

And yields her body up to Death 

Browned with the Autumn’s reddening wreath. 


And this by Mr. Lee-Hamilton : 


THE SQUIRREL. 


Among the English oaks, where great boughs spread, 
My wee friend wore a coat of foxy red, 
And with his brush held high, from overhead 
He watched us, peeping. 
In Kansas woods, a year ago to-day, 
His little coat was unfamiliar grey, 
And like a silver flash he crossed the way 
Up maple leaping. 
And here amid these dark Bavarian firs 
His coat is black; a mourning garb he wears 
Munching a fir-cone, from the boughs he peers, 
While noon is creeping. 


The book is altogether a pretty specimen of amateur 
poesy. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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Sones To Morris. By Horace Detuscar. 


The name Horace Deluscar is, we are informed, a eS 
donym. The author is Glasgow-born, Berwickshire-bred, 
and of Midlothian and Fife extraction. Also he warns us 
that in his book the deep, full-mouthed words of the Eliza- 
bethan days must not be looked for. We find, however, 
a number of sonnets of a more or less emphatic nature, a 
few songs and ditties, and certain epigrams upon, we con- 
jecture, local acquaintances of the poet: D—— and 
Joe V—, and so forth. The author’s quality is not of 
the highest, but he has more vigour than forty-nine out of 
fifty of the minor poets who publish their verses, and there 
is never any doubt as to his meaning. Here is a senti- 
ment from one of the sonnets: 


And after all, what is the crux of life ? 
Not to be rich and die at thirty-five, 
But to live long, clean-handed in the strife, 
A pure straight filler in the national hive. 
ere is no gain nor sense in undue haste— 
The best of life comes to the even-paced. 


Here is a piece of literary criticism from another sonnet : 


The greatest, and the most worth reading now, 
Of our belauded poets lately dead, 
Are Matthew Arnold and eccentric — 
Who in their lifetime were but little read. 
The ramping, millioned mob, beyond redress, 
Prefer to Shakespeare’s works a bunch of cress. 


And here is an epigram : 


REpty TO SYDNEY SMITH. 


You need it—bring your keenest chisel, 
Our heads, not hearts, are hard as Twizel, 
Impervious to your pointless wit, 

Which is but slaistery mental spit— 

But as for hearts, yours might be golfed 
From star to star, and ne’er get soft! 


The book has a personality behind it, at any rate, and 
that is something. (Gay & Bird.) 
FLowErs oF THE WIND. By Caar.torre MANSFIELD. 
The poets just now are in love with the wind. Mr. 
Yeats has given us Zhe Wind among the Reeds (a title, by 
the way, previously used by Hawker, of Morwenstow); 
Mrs. Hinkson called a charming collection of lyrics The 
Wind in the Trees; and now comes the volume before us. 
Miss (or Mrs.) Mansfield is a modest poet, with a few 
gentle thoughts on life and beauty. We quote a poem on 
“‘ Friendship ” : 


To moisten with one’s tears the other’s brow, 
If needs be. 

To turn one’s back on pleasure, maybe life, 

To take and hold all troubles, burdens, strife, 
If needs be. 

To bind oneself with an unwritten vow, 
If needs be. 


To ever yield a sympathetic ear, 
If needs be. 

To laugh when laughter onward flies, 

To laugh, though for us mirth but cries, 
If needs be. 

To bravely face, and show no cowardly fear, 
If needs be. 


To be stone deaf when censure’s in the air, 
If needs be. 

To lose one’s wit and give no apt reply, 

To seem a fool, rather than draw a sigh, 
If needs be. 

To yield in all thy dealings double share, 
If needs be. 


The little book is so small that it may be slipped in the 
most shapely coat and not injure its “set.” (Elkin 
Mathews. 2s. 6d.) 


~~ 
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Fiction. 


The Market-Place. By Harold Frederic. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tuts is the last of Harold Frederic’s work. It marks the 
premature close of a career of which one can only say with 
certainty that it had begun. Mr. Frederic’s quick and 
universal sympathy with life, his original and witty 
observation, his iconoclastic humour, gave to his novels, 
especially the later ones, a charm and a real vitality which 
it was impossible to withstand. One ——- them 
with zest, confident that, whatever else they were, they 
would be neither perfunctory nor insincere. ‘They had 
faults. The style was sometimes undignified, and it lacked 
that last finish which one would have expected from such 
a talent. The construction was liable to be loose, ex- 
crescent in parts; and there were usually passages where 
imagination had obviously failed. Yet, with all this, how 
they were! 

The Market-Place is good. It may be a little inferior to both 
Illumination and Gloria Mundi, but it is good. It is alive. 
It has spontaneity, force, freshness, and all the old charm. 
The theme is “the City,” and the hero, Joel Thorpe, is 
a man who, after being a failure on the face of the earth 
for just forty years, suddenly found the Napoleon concealed 
within himself, and in a few months scooped out of a Jewish 
ring of ‘ operators” a fortune yielding eighty thousand a 
year. The wolves had thought to gobble him up, but this 
“surprising and bloody-minded lamb ” turned upon them 
and “bled them white.” The scheme by which he did so 
is narrated with singular dramatic power. The colossal 
episode—the whole book is an episode—genuinely thrills, 
and one does not breathe freely till Thorpe has withdrawn 
his vast winnings from the kingdom of speculation and 
invested them in tame securities. The tale is full of 
curious financial lore and colour, and the writing of it 
must have been preceded by much research. But Frederic 
was one of those who can breathe into the dry bones of 
documentary material the breath of life. 

The book contains a good deal besides Thorpe’s grand 
coup and the complicated psychology of Thorpe. It con- 
tains, for example, his sister, Mrs. Dabney, the admirable 
and intrepid woman who never believed in her brother, 
and who, secure in the competence of a bookselling busi- 
ness, consistently refused his patronage. It also contains 
Celia Madden, out of Jll/umination. Celia here consorts 
with the English aristocracy, and her views upon the 
feminine part of it are rendered with rare verve. She was 
intimately candid with Lady Cressage, the most ‘‘ beautiful 
woman in England,” and afterwards Thorpe’s wife : 


** Oh, I never wholly know what you’re thinking,’’ Miss 
Madden declared. ... ‘It is not you alone, Edith— 
don’t think that—but it is ingrained in your country- 
women. You can’t help it: it’s in your blood to keep 
things back. I’ve met numbers of English ladies who, I’m 
ready to believe, would be incapable of telling an untruth ; 
but I've never met one of whom I could be sure that she 
would tell me the whole truth. Don’t you see this is a 
case in point ?” she pursued with a littlelaugh. ‘I could 
not drag it out of you that you disliked the Simplon idea, 
so long as there was a chance of our going. Immediately 
we find that we can’t go, you admit that you hatedit.... 
I never can find out acer pe do want, what really will 
please you! You never will propose anything ; you never 
will be entirely frank about the things I propose. It’s 
only by watching you out of the corner of my eye that I 
can ever guess whether anything is altogether to your 
liking or not.” 


This is American and acute. 

As for the faults, each by itself is unimportant. There 
are incidents here and there insufficiently mctivated, one 
or two characters not realised or realised only at intervals, 
and the style is marred by clumsy locutions, an occasional 
dividedinfinitive. . . . Butwhatofthese? Zhe Market-Place 
is a book to be thankful for, a book to shake hands with. 
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An Obstinate Parish. By M. L. Lord (‘‘ Sydney Christian.” ) 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


Mrs. Lorp has sought and found her material in the 
trifling = of a village parish over questions of ritual 
and the limit of ecclesiastical authority. It is usual to say 
that an author must have had difficulty in making agree- 
able fiction out of such a theme. But we do not think so. 
We are not surprised that Mrs. Lord’s book is agreeable. 
The theme was admirably chosen, and it has been treated 
with a full appreciation of its merits as a vehicle for dis- 
playing character. The animosity between two extremes 
of a creed is only a fleeting expression of something 
absolutely eternal, and we like the way in which Mrs. 
Lord has darkly implied this throughout. Yet, curiously, 
she is one-sided, superbly one-sided. She gives the 
ritualistic party no tittle of a fair chance. Her vicar, 
Cyril Robertson, the standard-bearer of that party in the 
village of Hurstwell, is accurately studied, powerfully 
drawn, but quite without sympathy. One cannot fail to 
recognise him, with his handsome face of brass, his 
— conceit, his heart of cast-iron, and his perfect un- 
umanity. He is the most life-like figure in the book. 
And the reader who does not end by despising him and all 
that he stands for must be singularly impervious to the 
persuasion of Mrs. Lord’s talent. The two heroines, 
Sylvia and Nellie, alike only in their extreme beauty, and 
both malignly influenced, though in totally different ways, 
by the imposing Cyril, are distinct creations; but each 
seems somehow to fall short of that impressiveness which 
the author intended. It is Mr. Aske, the Evangelical 
arson of a neighbouring parish, who impresses. In 
wing Mr. Aske Mrs. Lord’s skill has been at the service 
of her sympathy; he is indeed lovable, and at once 
pathetic and dignified. He is, as Nellie’s father said, “a 
man.” 

The old Adam leapt up in Henry Aske. ‘There, I am 
glad you have said it; it has always been expressed in 
your manner towards me, and in your daughter’s, and in 
that of many other people. There is a whole set of you, 
who think that because a man lives in an ugly house, and 
pursues commonplace duties, and has plainly dressed 
relatives, or wife and children, that he has no love of art 
or beauty, of which you havea monopoly. More especially 
you think so in the case of us parsons. Not if we are 
great dignitaries, with a commanding presence, and a 
taste in wine and women, and care to spice our conversa- 
tion with a joke, whose only point lies in its irreverence, 
or with an apt quotation from the Scriptures at our own 
expense, No, you can get on with a parson of that sort. 
You say, ‘ Give him a bishopric, make him a dean—he will 
look the part.’ But for us common herd there is the smile 
of contempt. . . .” 


Unassuming and full of quiet excellence, An Obstinate 
Parish is one of those novels which do not make the critic 
vocal, The author knows her power exactly. She also 
knows her aim, and reaches it with precision. That aim, 
imaginatively, is not a high one. The reader is never 
deeply stirred. The critic therefore cannot passionately 
laud. And he certainly cannot blame, for—accepting the 
plane on which it moves—<An Obstinate Parish is entitled 
to a called faultless. And so the critic just says: This is 
good, 





On the Edge of the Empire. 
D. Beames. 


By Edgar Jepson and Captain 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


OnE naturally assumes from the title-page that Captain 
Beames has supplied the material for this volume of 
Indian sketches, while Mr. Jepson, in his capacity of 
literary craftsman, has settled details of form and contrived 
the nice flow of sentences. A perusal of the book supports 
such an assumption. It is a good book, well done, digni- 
fied, fairly effective. What it lacks is spontaneity and 
freshness of impression; at times one is conscious of a 
certain heaviness. The authors have got hold of a 
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number of excellent subjects—subjects similar to those 
which you will find in Plain Tales, in Life’s Handicap, and 
in Soldiers Three. Let us mention, by way of example, 
“The Feud and the Regiment,” « Galling the Camels 
Home,” “Cagliostro,” “The Humour of Bibi Jan,” “ The 
Storming of Ngee. yp} and “The Tribute to the 
Elements,” which are all of them Kiplingesque themes, 
precisely, exactly. Mr. Jepson and Captain Beames have 
been too sensible to attempt any rivalry of Mr. Kipling’s 
treatment. They have chosen quieter methods, relying for 
effect chiefly upon the inherent strength of their subjects. 
Their success varies. ‘‘The Feud and the Regiment” 
might have become epic in the hands of Mr. Kipling ; as it 
stands, it is dull. On the other hand ‘‘ The Humour of 
Bibi Jan” and “The Tribute to the Elements” are 
entirely admirable. These two sinister and terrible narra- 
tives, in the mind of Captain Beames, must have called 
aloud to be set down plainly, without decorations, without 
tours de force of technique; just told and nothing more. 
And certainly they are here handled with all imaginable 
discretion. 

Throughout the volume there is a great deal of carefully 
wrought description. Here is a good passage describing 
the pursuit of some camel-thieves : 


The path was a succession of boulders over which goats 
might jump or a man scramble, with a sheer drop of two 
hundred feet on one side, terrible going for horses sure- 
footed though theirs were. The men dismounted and led 
them down, walking in front with the reins behind their 
back ; but they showed weaker nerves than their masters. 
An agony of fear brought out the sweat on them as the 
galloping had not done; their fear-distended nostrils and 
glaring eyes were horrible to see; their snorts grew 
veritable groans; and the clash of: the hoofs and the 
ominous slide, when the hard iron struck the unrelenting 
boulder, thrilled man and horse alike with dread. Nothing 
but the lust of blood, when man hunts man, could have 
steeled the heart of the pursuers; nothing but blind long- 
founded trust in their masters could have enabled the 
horses to compass that climb. It is likely that no human 
suffering could have touched the heart of Bakshan Khan, 
but at the agony of his beloved mare his lips were twitch- 
ing, and he and his white brother were venting their feel- 
ings in an undertone of cursing. 

Without Mr. Kipling, On the Edge of Empire would never 
have existed. Nevertheless, though in a sense derived, it 
perfectly justifies itself. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Gites INGLEBY. By W. E. Norris. 


The first new ‘‘ Norris” for some time. We meet with 
Giles Ingleby lying on his stomach, with a rook rifle in 
his hand, soliloquising thus: ‘‘ The conies may be a 
feeble folk, but their diabolical cunning and miraculous 
intuitions make them what the hymn-book calls ‘ stronger 
than the strong,’’”’ and so forth. Giles was a poet, in 
spite of the fact that his mother considered the average 
rhymester godless, sensuous, and self-indulgent. The 
literary life may be studied in this novel. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Like AnorHER HELEN. By Sypyney C. Grier. 


The full title is ‘‘ Like Another Helen: The History of 
the Cruel Misfortunes and undeserved Distresses of a 
Young Lady of Virtue and Sensibility, resident at 
Bengall during the Years 1755-57, which is contained in 
her Letters, written to a Friend of her own Sex, and 
carefully preserved by the Lady to whom they were 
addressed. Edited by Sydney C. Grier (who has added 
one or two Letters from other Sources for the better 
Elucidation of the Narrative).” To this we may add that 
Sydney ©. Grier is the lady who wrote An Uncrowned 
King. (Blackwood. 6s.) 
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By S. R. Crocxert. 


This is a revision and extension of the story which, 
under the title “‘The Woman of Fortune,” has been 
appearing in Zhe Woman at Home.’ Herein Mr. Crockett 
makes a departure, and writes about Americans. Ione 
March is American, and Marcus Hardy is an undergraduate 
from Trinity Hall, and after many high-spirited pages, and 
much pleasant, if rather superficial, humour, they become 
man and wife. A holiday book. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


Tat Forrune. By CuHartes DupLtEY WARNER. 


A novel by the author of My Summer in a Garden. 
That fortune was Evelyn Mavick’s. . Evelyn was the 
“‘ biggest heiress in America and a raving beauty, the only 
child. She has been brought up like the Kohinoor, never 
out of somebody’s sight.” A quiet American story, 
urbane and lightly humorous, of love and authorship and 
other matters. (Harpers. 6s.) 


Ionz Maron. 


Deap OpprREssors. By T. A. Provxerron. 


The curse of heredity is the subject of this new novel 
by the author of John Newbold’s Ordeal. THence it is not 
another exercise in comedy, such as we look for from his 
pen, but something graver. The story has indeed an 
Ibsenitish flavour. (Sonnenschein. 6s.) 


On Account or Saran. _ By Eyre Hussey. 


“Did you ever read a Greek play?” is the question 
with which this book opens. “If not,” the author adds, 
‘“‘T humbly opine that you have lost very little fun.” Mr. 
Hussey then explains the nature of the chorus, in order 
that he may have recourse to it later. The story is a 
comedy, played on a somewhat crowded stage, but amusing 
and skilful, with pleasant character studies, (Macqueen. 6s.) 


Tue Perits or Joseruinz. By Lorp Ernest Hamitron. 


Josephine herself tells the story. She dwelt at the 
beginning in Chelmsford, with two aunts, who wore 
mittens and had genteel coughs. Afterwards we come to 
melodrama, mystery, and love, and a kind of “ Uncle 
Silas” flavour. ‘‘ Suddenly he drew the knife from his 
teeth, and flourished it within an inch of my face. 


. ‘Gurrr!’ he yelled, mouthing at me hideously, like a 


maniac.” (Unwin. 6s.) 


Tue Craze or CHrRIsTINA. By Mrs. Lovett CAMERON. 


Another society story by this brisk and busy novelist. 
It tells of Mark Clifford, a young journalist starving in 
the Tottenham Court-road until he suddenly inherits a 
mansion, £8,000 a year, and a family butler. At this junc- 
ture enter women, and the story is launched. (Long. 6s.) 


Turee BacHEtor Women. By E. Cossy. 


A volume of stories and sketches. Among them is 
“The Blue Chrysanthemum,” a parody of Zhe Yellow 
Aster. ‘‘ Unappropriated Womanhood,” says the author, 
“may, roughly speaking, be divided into three great 
classes: the Romantic,. the Antagonistic, and the Un- 
appreciated.” (Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d.) 


By Joun K. Leys. 


A romance of Russia. ‘‘I am not prepared to deny,” 
says Von Mitschka, “that our principles, our aims, and to 
some extent our methods, are similar to those of the 
Nihilists, whom we have succeeded.” (Sampson Low. 6s.) 


Tue Buack TError. 


Wuen KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLtoweR. By E. Casxopen. 


This is one of the books which all America is reading. 
It tells the love story of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
and Mary Tudor. The period ‘“‘when knighthood was in 
flower” is thus the reign of Henry VIII.; which may be 
a surprise to some students. The historian purports to be 
Sir Edwin Caskoden, Master of the Dance. (Sands & 
Co. 6s.) 
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The Roots of Language and 
Professor Skeat. 


Tue kindness of the Rev: Prof. W. W. Skeat, of Cam- 
bridge, is, perhaps, as much trespassed upon as that of 
any scholar of eminence in the country. As though it 
were not enough to be Elrington and Bosworth Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon, the author of an Etymological Dictionary 
of the English language now in a third edition, and a 
voluminous and always illuminating author, he must 
needs be constantly asked to assist some one out 
of the thickets of investigation. It was not, however, 
even as a flounderer in investigation—being merely a 
stroller by the wayside—that I first ventured to draw 
upon his known good-nature. It was simply to ask him, 
as the editor of Chatterton, in the ‘‘ Aldine” series, if 
he knew what had become of the famous picture, ‘‘'The 
Death of Chatterton,” which, with another, ‘‘The Three 
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Marys,” are the best remembered of the paintings in the 
Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857. It is 
forty-two years since then, and Mr. Skeat had not taken 
his degree; nor had he even dreamt of those studies, which 
were the resources of his leisure, becoming the serious 
studies of his life. His chosen career was that of a 
country clergyman, but severe illness intervening rendered 
a long rest necessary, also a change in his pursuits. Yes, 
Prof. Skeat told me, he had seen the picture, “‘ The Death 
of Chatterton”; he had seen it at Manchester, and his 
recollection of it was the same as mine. But into whose 
possession it had passed he could not say. Speaking of 
Chatterton, while regarding the Rowley Poems as the 
best, he thought a few of the “‘ modern” poems remark- 
able. ‘‘I rather wish,” he added, “‘ that there were more 
of them. Had Chatterton taken as much trouble with these 
as with the other, and had he lived, he might have done 
well. Some think one of his best pieces is ‘The Bristowe 
Tragedie,’ which, although he placed it among his Rowley 
Poems, is practically in modern English and a modern 
ballad.” 

Although Mr. Skeat had to shape a new course for 
himself at twenty-eight, it is evident that the bent of his 
inclinations was, very early in his life, towards English 
scholarship. Indeed, he confesses that he imbibed his 
first notion of scholarship at King’s College School, in the 
Strand, his class master, the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, being 
an excellent Anglo-Saxon scholar. And it is not without 
interest to find the pupil become a professor after finishing 
his edition in Axglo-Saxon, with a literal translation, of 
ZElfrie’s Lives of the Saints—a work he had in hand 
seventeen years—acknowledging in the handsomest way 
the usefulness of a transcript, by his old class master, of 
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Elfrie’s Lives. So that, though under the impression that 
his lines were to be cast in some country parish for which 
his serious studies, especially theology, would provide the 
best equipment, he appears quite early—at any rate, from 
the time he could read the quotations from Chaucer and 
Langland in Mrs. Markham’s JZistory of England—to have 
begun to get together his outfit for his own proper work— 
that of editor of Early English literature. So much may be 
inferred from his answer to the question often asked, how 
he came to think of studying English. And it is significant 
of the fulness of his information that, in answering this 
or any other question, he always gives over - measure, 
especially if it be of something which, having found useful 
himself, he may think would be useful to you. Ask him, 
for example, how English may be best studied. He will 
tell you that as English grammar is dependent almost 
wholly upor that of Anglo-Saxon, instead of one’s having 
recourse to, or rummaging through, dictionaries or gram- 
mars, the better way of studying English is to read some 
good standard author of the Elizabethan period, such as 
Shakespeare or Spenser or Bacon. “ All peculiar phrases 
should be carefully noted,” he tells you, ‘‘ and, if possible, 
remembered ; after a while the reader will find himself gradu- 
ally enabled to account for, and explain, some of them ; and 
then he will have made a considerable advance.” The 
value of hints such as these is obviously this: that instead 
of having to spend the freshest years of your life in 
drudgery to acquire a knowledge of older English, you 
have opened for you the floweriest paths to knowledge and 
to its purest springs. It occurs to one that, although it 
would seem that Prof. Skeat had drawn from those springs 
without the slightest exertion, and in the happiest mood 
—as if, indeed, it had only been child’s play to him—he 
must have done a tremendous amount of hard work in 
making work easy and pleasant for others. This is indi- 
cated, surely, in the account of his books and papers, the 
research manifestly involved in their preparation bein 
prodigious. To take only one from the long list ente 

in the British Museum catalogue—that of his Meso- 
Gothic glossary—it will be seen that he must have trained 
himself to exact the uttermost moment of his leisure to 
gather the materials for such a work, to say nothing of 
the vast labour and penetrating diligence required in 
turning those materials into a work of reference valuable 
to scholars. And this, too, with the certain knowledge 
that his glossary, except to philologists, would be a sealed 
book. There could be no popular edition of a work with 
the title Mwso-Gothic. Yet within the space of Prof. 
Skeat’s small quarto he sounds the depths of the language 
of Ulfilas—that which, according to Sir Francis Palgrave, 
affords the best materials for an investigation of the origin 
and structure of the English language. It is a curious 
thing that this old language — Meeso-Gothic—invaluable 
as it is declared to be in any adequate study of English, 
lies so far aside from the familiar highways of literature 
that not even the labours of the late Dr. Bosworth, Prof. 
Max Miiller, and Prof. Skeat himself have made it quite 
clear to readers outside the philological circle what Meeso- 
Gothic is. Perhaps a rough-and-ready answer, though it 
may horrify the fastidious, may be given, that it was the 
language of Meesia, and that Ulfilas was its bishop; not 
that this makes one any wiser until it is found that Mesia 
is the ancient geography name for the Servia and Bulgaria 
of the modern map. ‘This brings us to familiar ground, 
and, Ulfilas being known to scholars as a most learned 
bishop, and a presumably pious man, he having trans- 
lated the Scriptures into Meso-Gothic, it will be felt, 
though the extent of the debt may be difficult to appraise, 
that Prof. Skeat’s glossary is a gift to English literature 
of great value, 

It was while regaining strength, after the illness which 
had prostrated him in his Godalming curacy, and later 
withdrew him permanently from clerical work, that it 
occurred to Prof. Skeat to take up the study of Anglo- 


‘the fourteenth century edited by Prof. Skeat. 
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Saxon seriously. He had returned to Cambridge, where 
he was appointed mathematical lecturer at Christ’s College 
with a good deal of spare time. And finding no one with 
anything like a competent knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, it 
seemed to him that he had found the proper field within 
which to cultivate it himself. It so happened that in the 
same year, 1864, Dr. Furnivall had started the Early 
English Text Society, and acting on the suggestion of a 
friend that he would find in Mr. Skeat, if not as yet 
experience as an editor of the Older English, at any rate 
an exceeding fondness for the work, he entrusted him with 
the re-editing of one of the Society’s publications, the poem 
Lancelot of the Laik. Being urged to take up more im- 
portant work, Mr. Skeat entered upon an examination of 
the available MSS. for a new edition of Piers Plowman, 
completing the edition of the three principal texts of 
Langland’s poem, with a reproduction of the notes and 
glossary in 1885, , 

His work in Middle English includes the re-editing of 
Barbour’s important poem ‘‘ The Bruce,” or, to give it its 
quainter title, Robert-de-Broyss, King of Scots, which, one 
need hardly say, took many years to complete. Needless 
to add that Chaucer is the third of the great authors of 
“ Future 
editors may do better,” he says, ‘‘ but my work will never 
(I hope) become quite pcan This is his simple 
way of ——s it. His other works, as well as those men- 
tioned, lovers of English literature greatly admire. We 
may name one specially—his complete edition of all the 
MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Gospels. 
But his best and most enduring title to the respect of his 
countrymen is that he has given them interpretations, in 
the truest spirit, of the poems of Barbour, Langland, and 
Chaucer. As one of the editors of the Early English Text 
Society, Prof. Skeat can tell the world, as well as any 
one of the living group of English scholars, how the New 
English Dictionary was first conceived, and what the 
difficulties were which the first promoters had to face. But 
it is an old story now. And although there are incidents 
in connexion with the undertaking which can never be 
without interest, as, for example, the death of Mr. Herbert 
Coleridge, one of the first two editors—who died with slips 
of the Dictionary in his hands—or the first reception of 
the good news that at last, after some twenty years of un- 
realised expectation, publishers had been found willing to 
undertake the work, the time has not yet come for the re- 
telling of the story, as it will be told some day, from the 
beginning to the finish. While the promoters were without 
a glimpse even of the stocks on which the frame of the 
work was ultimately to be laid, and had barely more 
comfort in their reflections than that they were engaged in 
a most noble pursuit—on a work it was hardly likely they 
would ever see in print!—they were aided with almost 
incredible enthusiasm and industry by scholars in all parts 
of the country. Of that band Prof. Skeat was one. 
He practically formed the English Dialect Society in order 
that an adequate collection of provincial words might be 
made available for the needs of the New English Dictionary. 
In many other ways, indirectly, he has helped it forward ; 
and in his latest service, in his tribute to the courage of 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, in the Modern Quarterly, he adminis- 
ters a severe slating to those reviewers who have girded 
at the slow progress. For so mild a mannered man it 
is a revelation. Prof. Skeat claims, and claims fairly, 
to have made it his particular endeavour to promote 
English studies from a sincere wish to see the great. name 
of England held in due respect by scholars—not that he 
wishes to reserve to himself any credit for this, but only as 
one of many other scholars animated with the same desire. 


R. 8. 
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' “Things. Seen. 


Saluting the Conqueror. 


Ar the fag end of the Rue de Rivoli, close to the Hotel 
de Ville, I saw a crowd on the pavement. In the roadway 
a simple hearse waited. The funeral was a humble one, but 
the undertaker wore a splendid sash, and his men attached 
the wreaths of the mourners to the coffin with speed and 
circumstance. Almost before I knew, the little procession 
had set out. The young widow, with only a girl—a sister, 
Lr support her, walked first. Her grief was too 
pitiful in the farsh daylight. The neighbours followed 
by twos, and I thought a real current of feeling flowed 
along the line to the chief mourner, whose thoughts 
seemed to be now before her and now behind, and her 
reason at fault between them. 

To Montparnasse! The little line had straightened 
itself, and the severance from the Rue de Rivoli had been 
made: there seemed no more to the picture. But at the 
moment when the funeral was set in the broad, empty 
Place de l’Hétel de Ville the soldier on guard under the 
great building stayed his march to and fro and presented 
arms to the dead. ... Ah, that uplifted rifle, and that 
natty, rigid figure in which the Army of France lived! 
A great idea hung over'me. Then the sentry resumed 
his march, the poor funeral went wavering over the 
Pont d’Arcole, and I remembered that in my country 
they salute nobody below the rank ofa fiery officer. 


The White Man’s Burden. 


In the afternoon a white man came aboard, and he was 
followed closely by a Moor, who carried two battered 
leather kit-bags. A passenger, and from Hassi Moul el 
Bab! The new arrival caused quite a sensation. But he 
paid his fare to London, a stiff one, in English gold, he 
spoke as a gentleman speaks, and the purser could find 
no reason for refusing a cabin, though he looked askance 
at the passenger’s cracked brown riding boots and ancient 
suit of kakhi, torn and worn. 

That the Zorelei should have called at Hassi Moul el Bab 
at all wasodd. The visit did not appear in the advertised 
itinerary, and big pleasure steamers do not make a practice 
of dropping haphazard into tiny Moorish ports, much as 
worthy Riffians and other good pirates would enjoy meet- 
ing them there. 

No. 94 was the cabin allotted. ‘‘ Just to the left of the 
companion,” said Mr. Purser, with explanatory condescen- 
sion. The stranger moved towards the saloon entrance, 
beckoning his stately Moor to follow him. The ship was 
as fine as a lady’s-maid at a theatre; all a-glitter with 
bright-work and brass, as a pleasure yacht should be. 

“Hi, there! Where’s that darky going?” 

It was the spruce and gallant chief officer who spoke ; 
and, speaking, he stepped forward and laid one hand, 
brusquely, upon the dust-encrusted but finely-embroidered 
djellab of Haj Absalaam Eshun, Arab Halal, the mountain- 
bred Moor who followed the new passenger. Haj Absalaam 
dropped the Englishman’s two kit-bags, as a man might 
who had been shot in the back; a toss of his fine head 
threw the djellab-hood flat on one shoulder; his two 
sinewy brown hands were clenched at rigid arms’ ends, 
and his black eyes appeared to break through smouldering 
to blaze; it almost seemed they started flames a playing 
about the popular officer’s forehead. The Moor did not 
speak in words, but——. However, at that moment the 
white man in the companion way turned, and pushed past 
Absalaam, with three muttered words, which sounded 
soothing and apologetic. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked. The first officer 
smiléd with bland dignity, and, assuming then the-tone 
he kept for passengers, ‘‘Oh, nothing!” he said. “But 
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we don’t allow these beggars past the companion way, you 
ow.” 

The Moor’s right hand moved, as a leopard pounces, to 
the girth opening in his djellab, where showed the gleam 
of a chased silver hilt. He had some English, the moun- 
tain man. The new passenger twisted one end of a ragged, 
corn-coloured moustache into his mouth. His blue eyes 
suggested the shining desert—sand, sun-glare, a limitless 
outlook. 

“Ah,” he said, very gently. ‘‘So you don’t allow these 
beggars below ?” 

Then this wiry, thin-flanked man turned on his heel, 
showing a fine breadth of thinly clad shoulder to the officer, 
and to the Moor a half-tired, half-amused brown face. 

“Pick up the bags, Absalaam—my friend. The mules 
must take me as far as Tangier, after all.” 

They walked down the Lorele:’s gangway, these two, 
without another word, and the assembled passengers 
watched their little boat pitching shorewards in the swell 
outside Hassi Moul el Bab. The Lorelei made a clear 
fifteen sovereigns by that transaction, and I noticed an odd 
thing about it, which I subsequently described at some 
length to the chief officer. As the white man preceded 
his Moor down the ship’s side he wiped his moustache 
with a handkerchief. In one corner of that handkerchief, 
delicately worked, was a tiny coronet. The chief officer 
seemed annoyed when he looked up in Debrett the name 
given by the man from Hassi Moul el Bab. Which was 
what I expected from that gallant seaman. 


The 500 Necessary Words. 


America has just revived an old pastime. Mr. Charles 
Demery-Robinson, professor of languages, has been com- 
piling a list of five sec words for the New York Times, 
to illustrate the conversational needs of the ordinary child 
or “uncivilised man or woman.” He claims to have 
brought to the construction of his vocabulary the experi- 
ence of twenty years. This is the result: 


THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION. 


10. House, roof, cellar, residence, ceiling, workshop, way, 
place, curtain, floor. 
20. Wall, window, pane, door, corner, blind, shutter, 
staircase, ladder, room. 
30. Mantelpiece, mirror, library, clock, stove, cookstove, 
chest of drawers, money, flower-pot, bell. 
40. Watch, table, chair, rocking-chair, arm- chair, sofa, 
clock, picture, water-pitcher, stool. 
50. Chandelier, parlor, pillar, fire, carpet, bedroom, bed, 
dining-room, bath-room, soap. 
60. Wash-bowl, towel, comb, water, wash, sponge, brush, 
bath, bath-tub, drawer. 
70. Cradle, kitchen, room, closet, key, lock, bench, shelf, 
stable, desk. 
80. Pen, pencil, ink, inkstand, book, blotter, penknife, 
ruler, ticket, letter. ' 
90. Stamp, envelope, eraser, newspaper, basket, scissors, 
match, lamp, candle, tooth-powder. 
100. Suit, coat, waistcoat, trousers, pocket-book, shoe, 
stocking, needle, pin, suspenders. 
110. Thread, button, collar, cuffs, necktie, shirt, drawers, 
cloak, chain, ribbon. 
120. Pocket, slipper, laces, hat, overcoat, shawl, hand- 
kerchief, dress, skirt, petticoat. 
130. Corset, belt, apron, ring, glove, rubber, wrapper, 
umbrella, cane, eyeglasses. 
140. Wood, glass, silk, paper, leather, stone, iron,. copper, 
silver, gold. 
150. Tin, linen, wool, cotton, china, straw, velvet, steel, 
cloth, fur. 
160. Food, appetite, hunger, thirst, meal, breakfast, dinner, 
supper, lunch, toothpick. 
170. Drink, bread, butter, cheese, meat, ham, roast, veal, 
chicken, duck. 
180. Beef, pork, saltcellar, salt, perper, egg, milk, cake, 
vegetabla, soup. 
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190. Potatoes, peas, beans, nut, water, brandy, whisky, 
oil, vinegar, knife. 

200. Fork, spoon, coffee, tea, chocolate, cup, saucer, plate, 
dish, fruit. 

210, Wine, apple, pear, lemon, cherries, beer, bottle, cork, 
oyster, sauce. 

220. Sausage, tablecloth, decanter, fish, ice, glass, sugar, 
flour, corkscrew, cucumber. 

230. Young, old, pretty, ugly, thin, thick, miserly, polite, 
sorry, glad. 

240. Quiet, fresh, funny, happy, unhappy, lazy, fat, lean, 
sick, well. 

250. Sad, G8, small, large, low, high, short, long, bad, 

ood. 


260. Old, new, square, round, sour, light, heavy, sweet, 
bitter, wet. 

270. Dry, beautiful, tired, sharp, clean, dirty, married, 
single, narrow, broad. 

280. Necessary, possible, honest, poor, rich, careful, warm, 
cold, deep, hard. 

290. Soft, useful, proud, cheap, dear, false, true, full, 
empty, white. 

300, Black, gray, dark, light, red, blue, yellow, green, 
intelligent, foolish. 

310, And, also, almost, during, because, of, why, except, 
however, once. 

320. Sure, soon, ordinary, such, since, perhaps, very, finally, 
until, especially. 

330. Suddenly, accidentally, little, much, too much, here, 
there, elsewhere, thus, then. 

340, Certainly, loud, nevertheless, at, in, on, under, 
between, everybody, nobody. 

350. How much, how many, more, together, but, in spite 
of, through, several, who, how. 

360. Where, although, with, without, near, far, every- 
where, nowhere, to the right, to the left. 

370, Enough, upstairs, downstairs, sometimes, never, often, 
only, the same thing, something, nothing. 

580. This, that, my, thy, his, our, your, their, badly, well. 

390. Slowly, quickly, already, not yet, together, about, 
right away, behind, even, alone. 

400, Before, yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, now, long ago, 
early, late, opposite, in vain. 

110. Man, woman, father, mother, husband, wife, uncle, 
aunt, brother, sister. 

120, Son, daughter, friend, neighbour, boy, girl, niece, 
nephew, child, cousin. 

430. Workingman, letter - carrier, messenger, physician, 
merchant, driver, servant, joiner, stationer. 

140. Watchmaker, blacksmith, grocer, jeweller, druggist, 
landlord, printer, baker, cook, tailor. 

450. Carpenter, shoemaker, milliner, dressmaker, hatter, 
rain, snow, storm, light, time. 

460. Cloud, weather, spring, summer, autumn, winter, 
minute, hour, day, night. 

470. Week, month, year, morning, evening, river, sea, 
sun, moon, star. 

480. City, home, world, street, garden, bridge, tree, 
flower, forest, air. 

490; Head, hair, ear, nose, mouth, beard, moustache, 
tooth, tongue, eye. 

500, Throat, face, knee, lip, heart, finger, hand, foot, arm, 
leg. 

It must be remembered that the list was compiled for 
Americans. The English man or English child in the same 
position would be able very easily to do without some of 
the words given: for instance, residence, pane, cookstove, 
bench, ruler, eraser, suspenders, rubber, tin, nest, oysters, 
miserly, joiner, and jeweller. 

We should understand the present situation better if we 
understood what the professor means by “ uncivilised.” 
What is “an uncivilised man”? Apparently it does not 
mean an uneducated man, because for the needs of the 
uneducated man the professor says we must add another 
five hundred words. But what has an uncivilised man 
to do with handkerchiefs and saltcellars, decanters and 
stationers ? In the direction of civilisation the list is 
surely too strong. On the other hand, suppose the un- 
civilised man takes an interest in politics or wishes to 
abuse his employer, what does the list do for him then? 
But such list-making is, of course, only a game. 
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Burns’s Kilmarnock Editions. 


Is Their Market Value Falling ? 


Tue sale of a Kilmarnock (1786) edition of Burns’s poems 
at Sotheby’s the other week for £96 has, oddly enough, 
aroused little or no public comment; yet Mr. Sabin could 
not, we suppose, even in his most sanguine moments, have 


anticipated the capture of this volume at a figure under - 


£200. It was, of course, by no means a perfect copy— 
one of the covers was damaged, several injured pages had 
been repaired, and pp. 234 and 235 were thought by 
experts to be insertions from the reprint. In ee of these 
defects, however, the copy was a good one, and the lack of 
competitors at the sale must be taken to indicate a falling- 
off in the market value of Burns. After the exciting 
contest at Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, in February, 1898, 
when the irrepressible Mr. Sabin carried off the late Mr. 
A.C Lamb’s copy at the record price of 545 guineas, it 
was anticipated that this latest Kilmarnock edition, imper- 
fect as it was, would have thronged Sotheby’s auction- 
room with eager Burns’s collectors or their agents. But it 
did nothing of the kind. The competition was sluggish 
from the first, and Mr. Sabin’s leisurely bid of £96 brought 
down the hammer. 

Here is a list of prices fetched during the last twenty- 
five years for the original edition of Poems, Chiefly in the 
Scottish Dialect, by Robert Burns. Kilmarnock: Printed 
by John Wilson. 1786: 





] 
Name of Copy Condition. Place of Sale. Date. | Price. 
| & 8. 
Unnamed ... | “Sound” oe ... | Edinburgh | 1874/19 0 
Unnamed ... | “Sound” ...  « | London 1875 | 34 0 
Laing’s ... | Good. Lines in poet’s | 
writing, and letter | 
from J. G, Lockhart 
inserted _... ... | Sotheby’s | 1879| 90 0 
Mayrick’s ... | Last leaf of glossary 
wanting = ... | Sotheby’s | 1887| 18 0 
Shaw’s .- | Good ... ans ... | Sotheby’s | 1887 | 66 0 
Craig’s ... | Some uncut leaves ... | Sotheby’s | 1888 111 0 
Duff's ... | Good. Burns’s auto- 
graph on title-page... | Sotheby’s | 1888 | 86 0 
Unnamed ... | Two leaves stained ... | Pattick’s 1889 | 71 UV 
Streatfield’s... | Title in facsimile. 
Several defects re- 
paired on .. | Sotheby's | 1889 | 46 0 
English 
Amateur’s | Very good... ... | Sotheby's | 1890 107 0 
Gaisford’s ... | Very good - ... | Sotheby’s | 1890/120 0 
Young’s ... | Spotless condition ... | Sotheby's | 1890/100 0 
Country 


Gentleman’s | Dedication, title, and 
| first leaf of preface 
| wanting. With all 

faults “ ... | Puttick’s 1891| 27 0 
Brayton Eves’ | Good New York | 1891 | 86 0 





Lakeland’s ... | Preface and last leaf 
of glossary rep: inted. 

With all faults ... | Sotheby’s [1891 21 0 
Unnamed ... Portion of title, pre- 


face, and last leaf in 
facsimile. All faults | Sotheby’s | 1891) 16 10 
Auchinleck ... | Ink cross opposite some 
of poems in contents | Sotheby’s | 1893 |102 0 


Baronet’s ... | Very good ... | Sotheby's | 1896121 0 
Unnamed ... | Good ... — ... | Sotheby’s | 1897/ 80 0 
Burra’s In original pubiisher’s 


sheep. Two leaves 
with jagged edges ... | Sotheby’s | 1897 | 86 0 
Lamb's, No.1 | Original paper covers 
as issued. Uncut. 
Last page not cut | 
open. In crimson | | 
morocco case ... | Edinburgh — 572 5 
Lamb's, No, 2 | Pp. 11-238 (pp 223-4 | 

| and 233-4 wanting), | | 

| loose in morocco case | Edinburgh | 1898 | 13 .0 
| (game sale) | 














All these “copies, with the single exception of Mr. 
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Lamb’s, were neatly bound in calf or half-calf, with gilt 
edges, and all the rest of it, and with the original broad 
margins cut down in many cases to the smallest compass. 
This edition of Burns’s poems was one of the most elegant 
books Wilson, of Kilmarnock, ever turned out. It was 
beautifully printed, bound in blue paper boards, with 
white backing, and had very wide margins, making an 
octavo volume (9in. by 53in.). Many of the copies now 
in existence have been cut down by the binders, into whose 
hands they fell, to 8 inches and even 7} inches in height, 
thus disfiguring the book entirely. The tallest cut copy is 
that presented to the Kilmarnock Museum by Dr. McLaren. 
It measured 83 inches in height. Those in the British 
Museum measure 8 and 8} inches respectively, the former, 
purchased in 1850, having certain blanks filled in and 
misprints corrected by the poet. 

Mr. Lamb’s No. 1. copy, which brought the phenomenal 
price of £572 5s., was, however, unique. It was in 
every sense a perfect copy. It was uncut and in the 
original paper covers as issued from the printers, and the 
bidding at Dowell’s was altogether sensational. The copy 
had, moreover, quite a romantic history. During the first 
half of the century it was owned by a Glasgow family 
tamed Drummond, who seem to have set little store 
upon it, for at the Drummond sale in 1850 it went “for a 
song”’ to Dr. Burns, of Rochester, among a lot of odd 
volumes. Twenty years later Dr. Burns, who was a native 
of Forfar, offered the volume for sale as a contribution 
towards the Free Public Library of his native town, when 
it was purchased by Mr. Simpson, Broughty-Ferry, for 
£6 6s., which was then considered a very big price for a 
Kilmarnock edition. The advertisement of the sale pub- 
lished in the Dundee Advertiser of the time stated that ‘‘ about 
a dozen years ago a similar copy was sold by auction in 
London for £3 10s.” In 1879 Mr. Simpson offered to sell his 
copy along with several other volumes to Mr. A. C. Lamb, 
Dundee, who became their purchaser at £124, of which he 
allowed £100 as the price of the Kilmarnock ‘ Burns.” 
This is the copy which nineteen years later fetched 
£572 5s. at the Edinburgh sale—nearly eighteen times 
as much as Burns paid Wilson for the whole edition of 
600 copies! 

Since this fabulous price was obtained last year the copy 
disposed of at Sotheby’s on the 4th inst. was the only one 
that has come into the market, and that it should pass into 
Mr. Sabin’s hands, almost without competition, for £96 is 
not without significance. 








Drama. 


‘“’ The Weather-Hen.” 


Wuen “The Weather-Hen”’ was produced at an experi- 
mental matinee at Terry’s a couple of weeks ago, it was 
generally recognised to be an extremely clever piece of 
work. Now that it has been put into the evening bill at 
the Comedy, a second visit more than confirms the favour- 
able impression created by the first. 

“The Weather-Hen” is something more than merely 
clever—it is also extremely bold. Its authors, Messrs. 
Berte Thomas and Granville Barker, have chosen their 
subject courageously, handled it in a manner almost 
audacious in its originality, and faced the issues it raises 
with a sincerity and a directness very rare on the English 
stage. They have set themselves resolutely to draw 
from the life; to see things and people as they are, and 
not as they are conventionally represented to be. They 
have not sacrificed truth to stage effect. On the con- 
trary, at times they have boldly sacrificed stage effect 
to truth, and thereby secured a higher effectiveness, 
which the mere accomplished craftsman of the stage 
usually misses. 
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How is it that these two young men, who have never, 
to my knowledge, written for the stage before, have 
succeeded where so many more experienced playwrights 
fail? I am inclined to think that it is to this very inex- 
perience of theirs that they owe their success. They have 
had the courage of inexperience, the rashness of the 
beginner. They have not flinched from difficult situations, 
or fallen back upon old or threadbare devices for winning 
applause or bringing down a curtain. They have set 
themselves to write a play which shall be sincere, which 
shall mirror life as it is. They have not been content 
merely to copy other men’s successes, and they have not 
been exposed to that great temptation of the skilled 
dramatist—to repeat theirown. The experienced dramatist 
is so terribly ae when he wishes to give us 
original or sincere work. He knows exactly what will 
“go” on the —- he is naturally chary of trying 
experiments. He has a recipe for a drama—sound, time- 
worn, well established. It is a great temptation to go on 
turning out the old dish. As long as he sticks to his 
recipe success is fairly certain. If he varies it, failure is, 
at least, possible. He has his reputation to consider—and 
he does not vary the recipe. The authors of ‘The 
Weather-Hen ” were fortunate in having a reputation to 
make, not a reputation to keep. In their case courage 
was the truest prudence, and I hope the result will justify 
them financially and otherwise. 

Will it justify them? It is dangerous to prophesy. 
It is possible to be too clever for the London stage and it 
it is very easy to be too original. ‘The Weather-Hen”’ 
is so fresh, so startling even in the novelty of its treatment, 
that I am afraid it may puzzle more people than it will 
charm. I am afraid that its audiences may not under- 
stand what its authors are doing. What they are doing 
(as it seems to me) is this—they have tried to put upon 
the stage certain characters and certain incidents such as, 
given certain conditions, might be met with in ordinary life. 
They are realists, in fact. But they are realists with a 
sense of humour. They have taken for their principal 
characters an unhappy wife, an unfaithful husband, and a 
chivalrous but callow youth who wishes to rescue the wife 
from her husband’s ill-treatment. Here is an excellent 
subject for ‘serious’? drama, for reproaches, recrimina- 
tions, for the business of the ordinary kind. But in 
ordinary life these momentous events settle themselves 
more quietly than you might suppose. A youth goes off 
with another man’s wife. Tragic, no doubt, but also 
slightly ridiculous. The youth’s parents start in pursuit. 
Decidedly ridiculous. The youth’s conduct is chivalrous 
and well-intentioned, but he will not improbably look 
rather silly. Here is our authors’ opportunity in “ The 
Weather-Hen.” They have drawn their lay and their 
persons from the life, and they have retained their sense of 
humour. We feel intensely for the wife ; but this does not 
prevent us from seeing that she is rather a vulgar little 
person. We sympathise with the chivalrous youth; but 
when he takes too much champagne, and otherwise makes 
himself ridiculous, our sympathy does not prevent us from 
laughing at him. We sympathise with his parents; but 
when his mother falls asleep in her chair, and his father 
has his encounter with the faithful manservant, we relish 
the humour of the situation keenly. 

And so all through “The Weather-Hen” we are per- 
mitted to see both sides of the question, and the serious 
issues do not prevent us from laughing, nor does the 
laughter prevent our taking a poignant interest in the 
serious issues. It is wonderfully clever and wonderfully 
stimulating to those who like this sort of thing; but the 
Public ——? 

Well, time will show. The play is admirably acted, not 
merely by Miss McIntosh and Mr. Graham Browne, but 
by the whole company. It deserves success: I hope it 
will achieve it. 

Sr. J. H. 





Memoirs of the Moment. 


Ir is a pity that Dr. Congreve has been denied the not alto- 
gether unique experience of being a reader of his own 
obituary notice in the Zimes. Nobody would have appre- 
ciated more than he the points of the leading article in 
which his epitaph is summed up in every sentence as 
“Failure.” A fighting-man the writer in question rather 
icturesquely than truly sketches him; but he would not 
hom sought to set aside the Zimes verdict. Nor need 
anybody seek to do so on his account; though the thought 
arises that with Congreve, as with many others, success 
may come in other ways than from the path in which 
a man set out to win it. It is true that Congreve 
had no great congregation; he did not head a visible 
church, or add to the number of powers upon whom 
a Parliamentary candidate must call at election times. 
But the work he did was a work of leavening others; 
and nobody will deny that his general principles— 
all tending to the elevation of Man—are those which 
have triumphed all along the line, in politics, in the pulpit, 
in literature. On that point the writer in the Zimes strikes 
a strangely discordant note when he proclaims over the 
grave of Congreve that ‘‘the great teachers of physical 
science are in no mood to put humanity in a false position 
of overwhelming importance. Some tenants of the nearest 
ant-heap,” the leader-writer adds, ‘‘may hold that the 
individual ant should worship the corporate ant-heap. It 
is not the tendency of modern science. There is no sign 
that it will ever be such.” The ae of Humanity, 
on the strict lines of Congreve, may be few in number, 
as the 7imes writer says, and says again; but, if numbers 
are really to be the test, where, after all, will this frank 
Worship of Inhumanity find its place ? 


Tue death of the Duchess of Rutland was quite un- 
expected, the visit of the Duke and Duchess to German 
waters being made on his account rather than on hers. 
The Duke early lost his first beautiful wife; and, after 
a widowerhood of eight years, in which he made politics 
his distraction, he found his second wife in a lady of 
most amiable disposition and with tastes and aims 
similar to his own. The Duchess, now dead, must 
rank among the many wives whose devotion makes 
memorable an age which also saw the passing of the 
Divorce Acts—opposed with fiery ardour by Lord John 
Manners, as he then was, from his place in Parliament. 
She loved public life, so far as it affected her husband’s 
interests ; she knew the story of the Young England move- 
ment by heart; preferred Coningsby among the novels of 
Disraeli; and, while a deeply pious woman (of High 
Church sympathies), did her best to enter into many 
mundane interests, particularly those connected with art, 
as expounded to her by Lady Granby. Of her face, the 
best records are those made by the delicate pencil of her 
daughter-in-law. 





Tue Duchess of Rutland was, however, a woman of 
domestic affairs first, and a votary of the arts afterwards, 
Her music was mediocre, and her few contributions to 
magazines and newspapers were frankly evidences not so 
much of any literary ability as of her good-natured 
acquiescence in editorial requests. Her simple dressing 
was done so unostentatiously that it was imitated, not 
reacted from, by her daughters. The Duke has lost not 
only an excellent wife, but a most able assistant in the 
= of his estates, and an accountant on the 

earth. 


Tne friends of Canon and Mrs. Basil Wilberforce were 
entertained this week with that unique sequel to tea and 
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strawberries in Dean’s Yard—music in Westminster Abbey; 
and, given the venue, the prelude to “ Parsifal,” and the 
voice of Miss Clara Butt, this must be pronounced the 
queen of the afternoon parties of the present season. The 
cloisters, and then the stalls and transept of the Abbey, 


- bloomed with an audience that stirred softly at the close 


of music it might not applaud. Miss Butt’s voice acquired 
almost startling force and splendour under the roof of that 
high nave; and as to the prelude to ‘ Parsifal,” Sir 
Frederick Bridge at the organ renewed one’s conviction 
that of all phrases of music, the ‘‘Take ye and eat” and 
the ‘TI shall drink no more of the fruit of the vine,” from 
Bach’s “Passion,” and these twelve or so notes that 
begin Wagner’s mystic opera, are the most wonderful yet 
uttered. 


Tue sale of Arab horses at Crabbet Park last Saturda 
afternoon brought together a very cosmopolitan crowd. 
One buyer of horses arrived after a journey of six days 
and six nights; but alarge portion of the company present 
were neighbours, who came as to a garden party. The 
literary interest, either by achievement or inheritance, could 
not be absent where Mr. Wilfrid and Lady Anne Blunt 
were host and hostess. Lord Lytton, too, was there, and 
two of his sisters; so was Mr. Evelyn, of Wotton. Two 
publishers looked on. Life in a tent, with Arabs 
at hand, was considered very pleasant at luncheon, and 
especially while Mr. Wilfrid Blunt was speaking. ‘Once,” 
he said, ‘‘ he was in diplomacy; but he had now a serious 
career: that of a horse-breeder.” The point was prettily 
made, particularly as Mr. Blunt had on either hand Lady 
Lytton and Lady Dufferin, both of them ex-ambassadresses, 
and had just had his health proposed by Sir Hugh Wynd- 
ham, freshly settled in his own Sussex after a life spent in 
Eastern embassies. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has his own “ideas 
about India’; and three of its Vice-Queens were of the 
Crabbet company. 


Ir reporting in the House of Commons is a decaying 
art, the reporting of daily events does not seem to fare 
much better. Take the case of a horse sale at Crabbet, 
and you will find that two leading morning papers make 
Lord Hampton deliver the little speech that was Sir Hugh 
Wyndham’s. You will find an allusion to “‘ Mr. Evelyn of 
Woolton,” and, what will seem of more consequence to the 
people who are “in no mood to put humanity in a false 
position of overwhelming importance,” a famous horse 
mentioned by name as having been offered for sale at the 
reserve price of one hundred guineas, which was not 
offered for sale at all, and never would be without a 
reserve of many times that sum. The man who devotes 
his life to searching for contemporary proof that the Battle 
of Agincourt was really fought on a Friday, and not on a 
Thursday, may well, one supposes, be daunted in his 
momentous career when he finds the inevitable dis- 
crepancy between fact and report in the chronicles of his 
own day. 


To Mrs. Coningsby Disraeli has been devised by her father, 
Mr. Edward Silva, a fortune of £150,000, subject to the 
life-interést of her mother. The landed property in Hants, 
however, which this estimate includes, will not go to 
Mrs. Coningsby Disraeli’s eldest son, who succeeds to 
Hughenden, should there be another son to inherit it. 
That division is a very just one, but it may, perhaps, keep 
the Disraelis as commoners. It has always been under- 
stood that if any considerable wealth came to the head of 
the family during the present reign a peerage would be 
placed at his disposal, though the title would not again be 
Beaconsfield—the Queen being the jealous guardian of 
the uniqueness of her favourite minister—but probably 
Hughenden. 
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Correspondence. 
An Author’s Complaint. 


Srir,—Allow me to correct the statements made con- 
cerning me by Mr. Mullett Ellis in your issue of July 8 
under the heading ‘‘ An Author’s Complaint.” 

I am unconscious of any previous challenge to me per- 
sonally, and all I have seen of the case appeared to me to 
be merely advertising matter of an ment § character ; but 
now I wish to say that the words attributed to me are not 
accurate, but misleading. 

Mr. Ellis’s book was subscribed here in the usual way 
on Tuesday, October 4, 1898, and a record was made of 
it, in case it should be inquired for, as we do with many 
hundred books every year. There was no apparent reason 
why we should e it into stock. A few days later 
Mr. Ellis sought an interview with me to persuade me to 
put his book on the stalls. I did not know Mr. Ellis, had 
never heard of him, and I might wisely have limited my 
answer to the usual one, that we would await a demand 
for it; but, as the controversy over his book proves, I was 
over frank when I told him that, in my judgment, the title 
of his book was open to objection, and was likely to give 
offence to many of our customers. 

The conversation was unduly prolonged, taking time 
I could ill spare on Saturday morning (if I remember 
aright), so I closed it by a decisive statement that “I 
might be overruled, but if it rested with me the book 
would not be put on the bookstalls for chance sale. All 
demand for it would, of course, be met as usual.” This 
is the sole ground Mr. Ellis has for his complaint of 
“literary censorship.” He appealed at once to the firm, 
and received an answer which Sir Martin Conway, and 
probably most other readers of the correspondence, accept 
as conclusive of the point. 

It is an extraordinary feature of the case that, though 
the book has been so vigorously and ingeniously adver- 
tised by Mr. Ellis, the demand for it, so far as our trade is 
concerned, has been met by a dozen copies.—I am, &c., 

Wa. Frep. Kinepon. 

186, Strand, W.C.: July 10, 1899. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—Eb. | 


“Gaelic Names of Plants.”’ 


Str,—In reply to your correspondent who inquires 
regarding the above very scarce work, I may say that the 
author and myself have at present a new, revised, and 
greatly enlarged edition of the volume in the press, and 
hope to publish it by the end of this month. It is issued 
to subscribers at 7s. 6d., and if your correspondent cares 
to communicate with me I will gladly supply him with 
prospectus and other particulars.—I am, &c., 

Joun Mackay. 

9, Blythswood-drive, Glasgow: July 4, 1899. 


Old Wykehamists. 


Str,—Allow me to say that your correspondent Mr. 
Mercer is in error in saying that T. A. Trollope was 
omitted from my History of Winchester College. He and 
his book are mentioned on p. 432 and in the Index. 

Will you let me at the same time say that I purposely 
omitted claiming Anthony Trollope as a Wykehamist, 
because he was a Harrovian, not a Wykehamist. It 
appears to me ridiculous to claim a man as a product of a 
school at which he spent a year, which he thought a year 
of misery, before going to another school at which, though 
he disliked it, he — several years. For Winchester to 
claim Anthony Trollope or Matthew Arnold, or Coryat, as 
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your reviewer did, is as absurd as for Rugby to claim (as 
it affects to do) Lord Selborne. 

But I may be content to be attacked for omissions when 
one of them is “the fact that Cardinal Newman early 
became a Wykehamist.” If one had to mention not only 
every one who spent a year at Winchester, but also every 
one who might have spent a year there, if they had not 
spent it elswhere, I fear that the History of Winchester 
would resolve itself into a catalogue of names, and if I 
were to obey your reviewer, a Catalogus Obscurorum 
Virorum.—I am, &c., 

34, Elm-park-gardens : 

July 8, 1899. 


Arruur F. Leacn. 


Mr. Silas Hocking’s Popularity. 


Srr,—Mr. Hocking’s observations on my article call for 
a short reply. 

He has misapprehended me, and if he reads the article 
again he will admit it. My statements were not applied 
“without qualification” to “the great body of Noncon- 
formists.”” They were definitely limited to Dissenters ‘of 
the trading and industrial classes”—the “multitude” at 
which Mr. Hocking himself says he has aimed. 

I am as well aware as Mr. Hocking that there is just 
as much artistic culture in Nonconformity as elsewhere. 
My acquaintance with Nonconformity is complete. I 
know it, as Mr. Hocking does, from the inside. I have 
lived in the very core of it during the most impressionable 
years of my life. Its traditions are part of me. I belong 
to the old Dissenting stock. The idea of Mr. Hocking, 
or even the President of the Wesleyan Conference, 
teaching me not to ‘‘ misunderstand” Nonconformity is 
grotesque. 

I quite agree with the author of Her Benny that “ litera- 
ture and the arts should know nothing of Episcopacy or 
Dissent.” They should not; only they do. Mr. Hocking 
will not deny that the bulk of his public is a Dissenting 
public. To ignore that fact in analysing his position 
would therefore be absurd.—I am, &c., 

E. A. B. 


Letters in Prison. 


Srr,—Your reference last week to the prize poets of the 
Ohio State Penitentiary reminds me that among our own 
gaol-birds we have here and there a songster. Prison is a 
home of many talents, and it might be wished that the 
best of them had better cultivation. At the time that I 
was helping in the conduct of St. Paul’s, a friend on the 
staff of a poet prison sent me a selection of verses, 
grave and gay, written on their slates by convicts, and 
copied by a warder. I printed ten or twelve, which, if I 
may trust my memory, would compare not unfavourably 
with the Acapremy’s American specimens. To one 
of them a rather curious interest attached. The Home 
Secretary does not allow ladies to visit the ‘‘male side” 
of a prison, but at about this time exception was made 
in favour of a certain beautiful princess. The occupant of 
one of the cells she was shown into either knew or guessed 
at her identity, and the moment the lock was turned on 

im again, he left his loom, and wrote the princess a 
sonnet on his slate. I believe it was handed to her, on 
the slate, at the prison-gate. If it were not, I am pretty 
sure it is entombed in a back number of St. Paul’s. You 
are, unhappily, right in saying that ‘‘the cultivation of 
letters is rare” in prison; but there are always exceptions. 
The last time I visited Wormwood Scrubbs Prison, the 
chaplain, who is also the librarian, took me through the 
library, and I was surprised at the variety and the general 
excellence of its contents—fiction, poetry, history, science, 
travels, essays, and no tracts worth speaking of. I found 
even French and Spanish grammars and dictionaries, and 
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some Pitman shorthand books. ‘‘ Was there any demand 
for these?” I asked the chaplain. He assured me that 
two or three of his flock had, quite unassisted, mastered 
the rudiments of French and Spanish, that works on his- 
tory and science were always more or less in use, and that 
a few of the prisoners had made themselves very fairly 
proficient in shorthand. I have always believed that in 
our English prisons the life of the intellect is under the 
saddest neglect. The Home Office, I fancy, is not un- 
sympathetic on the subject; but it makes no appeal to the 
average prison governor, whom I have found the most 
courteous and the most unblushingly conservative official 
in any service in Europe.—I am, &e., 
Ticne Horxins. 
Maycot, Herne Bay: July 3, 1899. 


Charles Darwin. 


Str,—I feel sure I may rely on your courtesy to allow 
me a brief reply to Dr. Walker’s letter, since the point at 
issue between us appears to be rather in my use of the 
word ‘“ demonstration ” than in any difference of scientific 
opinion. 

Turning to Prof. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary I 
find the meaning of “ demonstrate” is given as ‘“‘ to 
show, to explain fully.” Had I put “‘ memorable for the 
demonstration,” &c., Dr. Walker’s criticism would be 
upheld by many, if by no means all, exponents of scientific 


opinion. 
In order to avoid raising in an epitaph this still debated 
question, I wrote instead, ‘‘ memorable for Ais (#.¢., 


Charles Darwin’s) demonstration of the law of evolution ” 
—there may be any number of others. 

I may add, in conclusion, that, without my knowledge, 
the editor of ature has seen fit to reprint my inscription 
from the AcapEmy in his notes of last week, which could 
hardly have occurred were the scientific phraseology 
unsound.—I am, &c., Epwin Carpross, 

22, Seymour-street, Portman-square, W. : 

July 10, 1899, 


‘* Man, Past and Present.” 


Str,—May I ask for a little space in reply to the 
Reviewer, who nowndeavours to fasten on me a charge 
of ‘‘ vagueness and inconsistency ” by a quotation in which 
the important words are omitted? Here is what I wrote, 
omissions now underlined : ‘‘ Europe would appear to have 
been reached by two routes, first, in the Stone Ages, across 
the Mediterranean at several points, then round by Asia 
Minor and the Eurasian steppe, mainly in the early Metal 
Age, or in the period intermediate between the Neolithic and 
the Bronze Age, the Aneolithie Period of Italian archaeologists. 
Both routes were followed by both types,” &c. Where 
now is the “inconsistency”? The two routes here in 
question are those from North Africa in the early Stone 
Ages into Europe and into Asia. Then these primeval 
movements of the proto-Caucasians were followed after 
an immense interval—in the early Metal Age—by the 
comparatively recent migrations of the Teutons from the 
Eurasian steppe, and of the Kelts from Asia Minor, both 
being of Aryan speech before their appearance in Europe, 
but of two types, the former long-headed, the latter round- 
headed. This is the problem which I desire merely to 
have correctly stated, not discussed, in your columns.— 
I am, &c., A. H, Keane. 

Hampstead: July 10, 1899. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 


Result of Competition No. 40. 


THE late R. L. Stevenson, in one of his letters, thus drafted the 
opening of an imaginary story : 
The notary, Jean Rossignol, had been summoned to the top 
of a great house in the Isle St. Louis to make a will; and now, 
his duties finished, wrapped in a warm roquelaure and with a 
lantern swinging from one hand, he issued from the mansion 
on his homeward way. Little did he think what strange 
adventures were to befall him |—— 


At this point it broke off. We asked our readers, last week, to 
narrate one of Rossignol’s adventures. 

The result has not been so exciting or interesting as we could 
have wished, and no romancists of high attainments have come to 
light. The most promising contribution is that of W. M. Ardagh, 
23, Inverness-terrace, London, W., which runs as follows : 


JEAN ROSSIGNOL’s ADVENTURE. 


He is accosted by a man as M. le Notaire, and told he is awaited. 
He is taken toa house unknown tohim, His companion gives a 
password, and he is shown into a room with two priests. From 
their exclamations of annoyance he gathers that he has been 
brought by mistake. On his declaring himself a notary, the elder 
priest suggests that he can do the required work. This is to draw 
up a deed of gift of Mlle. Marie Vallence in favour of the brother- 
hood of S. Jacques, on her taking the veil. Mlle. Marie is called to 
sign. Rossignol insists on explaining to her the technical language 
of the document. She refuses tosign and demands tosee him alone, 
He affirms her legal right todo so, Marie confesses that she is in 
love, and asks Rossignol to help her escape. He denies that it is 
part of his legal duties. She scorns him and tells him that the wine 
on the table is drugged and intended for him. One priest returns. 
Marie forces him to drink. He becomes insensible. She takes his 
cloak and escapes, followed by Rossignol. He knows the password, 
and they reach the street. They are followed. Rossignol wounds 
the first pursuer, who has insulted Marie. They reach the quay and 
take refuge in the hold of a vessel. They are traced, and after an 
altercation with the captain the hold is searched, but a rat upsetting 
the lantern the party see nothing. The captain refuses to waste 
more time as he starts with the tide. The pursuers are turned off, 
and the fugitives are safe. 


Among others are these : 


SUMMARY OF JEAN ROSSIGNOL’S ADVENTURE. 


A woman from a window above tells him that he will be stopped 
and questioned about the will. She asks if she is right in saying 
that in it M. D’Aubriot has left everything to Mlle. Germaine 
D’Aubriot, and that his sons, Michael and Paul, are only mentioned 
in the entail, He answers in the affirmative, on which she begs 
him when questioned to divide the fortune between the two brothers, 
giving Michael the larger sum on account of “ the autumn of 1780.” 
He is attacked as predicted, and answers as directed, upon which his 
capturer, who is Michael D’Aubriot, a notorious scoundrel, persists 
on his returning to drink to his success. He signals; Paul and 
other men appear, and all enter the house. The news is told. A 
lovely girl enters, and Rossignol recognises her as his instructress. 
She informs Michael that D’Aubriot is dead, and a tumult arises. 
Paul wishes the will immediately ; but Michael, objecting to dead 
men’s rooms at midnight, suggests that Rossignol shall repeat it. 
Overpowed by wine, Jean confuses names and sums and Michael 
detects treachery. Paul’s terror betrays him. They rush at him. 
Germaine deluges the lamp with ale [! | and manages to escape with 
him ; she lets him out at a side door, entrusting him with a scrap 
of paper to Count Kercova. He reads it by a lamp, as follows: 
“The gold is mine. Arnault is back. Save me. They will make 
me marry him.—GERMAINE.” [G. M. W., Hull. ] 


THE NOTARY. 


Summary.—The testator has four nephews: (1) Frangois, (2) 
Gaspard, (3) Roger, (4) Fernand, married to Rossignol’s daughter. 
Testator leaves all to his “‘ second surviving nephew,” so as to 
exclude Francois, and keep property together. Francois waylays 
Rossignol, compels him to divulge nature of will ; Gaspard appears, 
brothers quarrel, Francois kills Gaspard, and is shot by police officer 
in self-defence, 


“ Mon Dieu! ” ejaculated Rossignol, “ how wonderful, how deeply 
interesting, and, » how beautifully complicated are the arrange- 
ments of Providence. Francois, Gaspard are alike its tools; my 
heart bleeds for the worthy Roger, who will do well, however, to 
submit to its decrees, All admirably well ; still the old man’s 
constitution is absurdly good, and the thing that happens is the 
unforeseen ; if Providence had seen fit to give me earlier and fuller 
instructions as to its method of procedure, Marie need not have 
received so large a dot.” Thus musing, our worthy Rossignol picked 
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his steps ly across the Camargue with the air of a man who 
knew perfectly well that if he only succeeded in keeping his shoes 
clean, his hands, heart, brain, and conscience might be trusted to 
take care of themselves. Suddenly he stopped short, ‘“ Ah,” he 
chuckled, “ heaven is kind, my lantern is still alight, and—yes— 
I hear it—I hear the passing bell.” [T. C., Buxted.] 


JEAN RossIGNOL’s ADVENTURE, 
He walked briskly for a few moments, then paused, The moon 


shone out suddenly, and in the shadow of the great Hétel Lambert. 


he saw a man crouching. 

In those lawless days the Isle St. Louis and its neighbour, the 
Isle de la Cité, were dangerous places at night. Jean Rossignol 
knew that one reckless man would risk anything could he possess 
himself of the will just drawn up. 

He looked behind him from time to time, and his stout heart 
quailed. He did not carry the will on his person, but he had a far 
more important document in a secret pocket next his heart. 

He listened. There were footsteps—stealthy, hurried; he was 
followed. 

His precious letter was worth more than life to him, and to the 
brightest star of the Court of France, the lady he worshipped from 
afar ; in the hands of her enemies it meant ruin. 

He hastily took the paper from his pouch, kissed it, tore it to 
atoms. Some he swallowed, the others he threw into the gutter 
and trampled them in the mire. 

He was only just in time. Four ruffians fell upon him. He was 
bound hand and foot, gagged—helpless. 


Next morning what was once the trim notary lay blood-stained 
and dazed on the Parvis Notre Dame, murmuring, “She is safe.” 
Jean Rossignol bore all his life the traces of his adventure on this 


terrible night. 
[ Mrs. F., Windlesham, | 


Heavy hand on shoulder. “Follow me!” Rossignol led as 
though hypnotised to dark rock chamber. Dim figures seated 
round a fiss stone. ‘ We know contents of will. Dead man was 
one of us. To administer the trust properly you must also become 
a Vaurien.” Horrible oaths. Notary stripped to waist. Branded 
with crossed daggers. ‘‘ Now read the will!” ‘ Messires, there is 
some mistake ; the defunct left his fortune to the Bonnes Sceurs 
without let or hindrance.” Uproar! “Traitor! he has deceived 
us! We cannot absolve you from your oath. You are now a 
Vaurien, All your goods and chattels are forfeit to the cause.” 
Rossignol is despatched to the convent to cajole the Sisters to 
surrender half the dead man’s fortune to fictitious relatives, 
supposed: to be starving. Communion at convent. Old garden. 
White frocks. Lady Abbess is former friend of notary and dead 
man. Rossignol, having found legal flaw in oaths administered 
to him, tells her the “true truth,” She affects compliance with 
wishes of Vaurien band. They proceed to allot money, prospec- 
tively, to propagation of dark secrets in which they are engaged. 
Rossignol employed continually as go-between. Brings dead man’s 
strong-box to rock chamber. Opens it in presence of all the 
Vauriens, Terrible explosion! Bomb concealed in lock! All the 
Vauriens are killed. Rossignol escapes by a miracle and joins Lady 
Abbess, who has received from strange hand all the documents 
entitling convent to property. 

[F. §., London. | 


Replies received also from G. C. P., London; E. H., Ledbury ; 
I KE. Highgate ; J. F. H., London ; H. G. H., Aldeburgh ; J. D, A., 
ng. 
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Competition No. 41. 


No really satisfactory poem on the strawberry exists, The present 
time gives such excellent opportunity for collecting material for 
such a poem that we make it the subject of this week’s competition, 
For the best eulogy of the strawberry we offer a prize of one guinea. 
The poem must not exceed twenty-four lines in length; and if 
ae and cream are mentioned they must not be called 
“a dream.” 


RULEs, 


Answers, addressed “ Li Competition, The AcapEmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tu , July 18, Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found in the second column of p. 72 or it can- 
not enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
—both Christian name and surname—and addresses should always 
be given: we cannot consider anonymous answers. Competitors 

ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany 
each attempt with a separate coupon, or stamps for the same; 
otherwise the first to be looked at will alone be considered, 
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In a London Alley. 


Tue gay, strong flare and the long, loud laugh 
Make the dingy street forlorner ; 

Blue-eyed, red-lipped, comes six-and-a-half 
With empty jug round the corner. 


The little bare shoulder gleams so bright, 
While the red ragged petticoat flutters. 

Ah! how shall the poor little soul keep white, 
Dragged through these London gutters ? 


Apa B. Baker. 


Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, July 13. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Galton (A.), The Message and Position of the Church of England 
(Kegan Paul) 3/6 
Pennington (Canon), The Counter-Reformation in Europe ... (Eliot Stock) 
Field (the late F.), Notes on the Translation of the New Testament 
(University Press, Cambridge) 

Moulton (R. G.), Bible Stories (New Testament). The Modern Readers’ 

TEED chandatnnecounssitinlitamectaneipessves nacenecmmeanbeiesinnnees ingh, wehtat (Macmillan) 
doncouigs Woorden. Voorlezingen Voor De Vastenweken ...(8.P.C.K.) 
Chilig Takudh Tshah Zit. Hymns in Takudh Language .........(8.P.C.K,. 
Adua Lazi Be Lozu. Common Prayer in Nupé Language ...... (8.P.C.K.) 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Longstaff (W. L.), Weeds and Flowers ....0........c.seessersseesesseeeeee (Greening) 2/6 
as DiI iccincs digatiiniscbendbescspedniininonntocesses etnevecbsoes (Macqueen) 2/6 
Crowley (A.), Jephthah, and Other Mysteries ...................++ (Kegan Paul) 7/6 
Campbell (Edited by J. Dykes), Cuieridge’s Poems. Facsimile Repro- 
PER Oe el es 
Windle (B. C. A.), Shakespeare’s Country ............+ Geebeeased ensneent (Methuen) 3/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Cleminson (Emily), Passages from the Diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys 

: (Longmans) 16/0 
Lucas (Herbert), Fra Girolamo Savonarola............cccccccseeceeeeeeeseeres (Sands) 
Roosevelt (Theodore), The Rough Riders... . ...........000..........( Kegan Paul) 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Sharp (David), Insects. Part II. The Cambridge Natural History 
(Macmillan) net 17/0 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Hall (H. 8.), Stevens (fF. H.), Elementary Course of Mathematics 
(Macmillan) 2/6 
Marchant (Edited by E. C.), Thucydides. Book VIL......... ......(Macmillan) 
Barnett (P. A.), Common Sense in Education and Teaching... (Longmans) 6/0 


Byrde (Rev. R. A.), High Aims at School .....-..........csesesseeeesseecee cee (S1OCK) 
More (P. E.), The Prometheus Bound of Aschylus 

(Boston: Houghton & Co.) 4/0 
Hill (Leonard), Manual of Human Physiology.............00.-..0+++seee---(ATmold) 
Briggs (W.), The Preceptors’ TrigonoMetry.........s00..ccee-ssseeseeeeeereee(Clive) 2/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chapman (8S. J.), Local Government and State Aid ..(Swan Sonnenschein) 2/3 
Chance (W.), Our Treatment of the POOr.....0.....-..scseccsceeceeceees (P. 8. King) 2/6 
Garnett (Ricbard), Es:ays in Librarianship and Bibliography......... (Allen) 6/0 
eS GUE Fe Bis ND cesescetessveseccctcvescscovenceonsenpnece. stone (Sampson Low) 


Cundall (J. W.), London: @ Guide ..........cc..0....ceceeseceeseeeeee-eeeee (Greening) /6 

The Book of Bands. A Scripture-form Story of Past and Present Times 
(Williams & Norgate) 3/6 

Rulace, Ruedok, and the Valley of the Welsh Dee .........(Pewtress & Co.) 2/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Kipling (Rudyard), Plain Tules from the Hills............ 

Life’s Handicap..............000+ 

Welsh (R. E.), In Relief of Doubt...... -............ eevee 

Lyte (Sir H. C. Maxwell), History of Eton College .. 
he Roman Empresses. From the French of De Serviez 

(The Walpo'e Press) 


*,.* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


sesveeseeeee( Macmillan) 6/0 
Macmillun) 6/0 
sennnil (Bowden) 2/6 
..(Macmillan) 















Announcements. 


THE next volume in Messrs. Gay & Bird’s ‘‘ Bibelots” will 
be The World of Books, by Leigh Hunt. 


Messrs. E. & H. Lumury will shortly sell by auction a 
selection of valuable documents from Bedgebury Mansion 
House. Among them are letters from Thackeray, Rogers, 
Hugo, Scott, Beaconsfield, and Gladstone. 








*,.* Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume 
of the AcapEMY can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 88. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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CATALOGUES. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES ‘pest free on application. 


PPOREION 3 BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
DP pplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on euutieation. 





DUEAU & 0O., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


THE BEDGEBURY PAPERS. 


Notice of an interesting Sale by Auction of a 
of Letters, ye om and Documents of a 
literary and historical character found in the 
muniment chests removed from Bedgebury Mansion 
House ye on the disposal of the Estate by 
Mr. Philip Beresford Beresford-Hope. 


ESSRS. #B. & H. LUMLEY beg to snnounce 

that the Ra held a GALS 2 AUCTION at oe 
Booms in ST. MES’S KOUS. it. James's 8 at 
date, of a suite ry " Valuable and Interesting 
LITERARY and HISTORICAL PAPERS, including un- 
published Letters of the Duke of Wellin and other Generals 
of the Peninsular War. Similar valuable Letters from Cabinet 
Ministers and other Political Personages, and from Thackeray, 
Crabbe, rs, Victor Hugo, Sir alter Scott, wana others. 
Letters of rd Palmerston. Geo. Canning, Lord Castlereagh, 
Snape Lean Sma ABR eB 
eneral many other distivguis persons in the 
olitical, Clerical,  & Social ranks of a period early 
in the gentury up © 1880, a careful exclusion having been 
Letters of living persons. 


Lacti, 











IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
BWEPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 


reet, E.C., havespecially-built 

| ae ; illustrated or other Publications and Bae iy-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or Seu 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to me wishing t 
mm ~ give: anyone ing to commence 

Facilities sere the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


OOKS WANTED, at Prices affixed.— 

“Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-30, £5.—‘‘The Germ,” 

1850, £2.—"Old Paris,” 1878, £2.—“ The Lover's hing a ¥ am, £5. 
— Borrows’ * Ww ild Wales,” 1862, £1.—Moore’s “Al 

—Titmarsh’ 's ‘* Comic T: Tales,” 1841, £5.—** Queen Mint ht ” 1813, £7, 


To be viewed two days before the Sale. The Catalogue may 
he had of Messrs. Lumteys, ~ ae of St. James's 
House, 22, 8t. James's Street, 8.W. 


OYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE 
(McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL). 


APPLICASIONS are invited fo for the position of WARDEN. 





or LADY PRIN a, in this institution, which is to be 
opened in a Coll for Women 
Students. pplicants “should state experience, and also in 


ae Ww, Of University Study, if any, they would be pre- 
ture or Teach.—For further information apply tv 
the Paixcipat, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


Bese res of DERB Y. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of 











—“* Alice in Wonderland,” 1866, a" t tT 
1833. £20. 2,000 ks Wanted a y prices. Tist free,— 
EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP Bumingham, 


ITERARY EESEAR CH.—A aie 
enced in Literary Work, and who has access to th 
ie ranean py R-~ my topes 4 Literary 3 
uthor or an stance in 
search, or in y penn, “Work. “hreseh't the Presse. Translatio: — 
undertaken from French. Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, ts 
—_— to D. ©, —— 5, Pernival nena London, Rd. 


YPE- _WRITING promptly and emmtdy 
done. 10d. per ve words. ples and references. 
Multi-Copies.-- Address, Miss E. M., seenenoeenenionoenanant w. 


HE SOLICITORS’ TYPE-WRITING CO.. 
68n, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, type AUTHORS’ MSS. in- 
telligently and quickly. Special rates for contracts. Typing 
in foreign languages. 





R. HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, 
Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, is pre- 

pared to consider MSS. for the coming season. Authors 
Ses of publishing on their own account can, by applying to 
Mr. Duane, receive fair treatment, and avoid all middlemen’s 
»rofits and commissions. No fees c' for reading, &c. 
fagazines and Periodicals published on a low commission. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


TO 


“THE ACADEMY” 


Can still be obtained separately, or the Complete 
Set for 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MILTON. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT, 
WM. M. THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BL AKE. 
SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON, 
HENRIK IBSEN. 





BEN JONSON, 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER 8. LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October Ist, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 





PRINCIPAL to the above Col lege. Rw £500 per annum. 
Further particulars can be to the 
ome must be sent in not later than Tuesday, 


Ju 
Gasket in any form will be a disqualification. 


WILLIAM COOPER, Honorary Secretary, 
Derby, June 23th, 1899. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Salusbary Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 





A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in p ration for the 
CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching is offered to Ladies who desire to 
become Teachers. 


Kindergarten Teachers are al: re’ for the Higher Cer- 
tificate of the National Frocbel — on. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 


Scholarsh‘vs offered in all Division: 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13th, 1899 

The Winkworth Hall of Residence for Twenty-one Students 
will be openet opposite the College in September, 1899. 

Address Miss Atice Woops, Princi The Maria Gre: 
Training ¢ College, Salusbury Road, Bronc lesbury, N. We 


ARWIN on TRIAL at the OLD BAI LEY. 

By DEMOCRITUS. With an Appendix, JupicraL 

ScaNpats and Errors, showing Mrs. Grundy’s Attempt to 

Interfere with the Publication 0 Seeatiee Works at the end 

of the Nineteenth Century. cated to the Right Honble. 
the Home Secretary. Bound é Sock post free, 2s, 


HE UNIVERSAL ILLUSION of FREE- 
wae and CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. B 
A. HAM Professor in the New University of Brusse 
most - ~ % Contribution to the Literature on the all-absorb- 
ing Question of Determinism and Free-Will. Post free, 3s. 6d. 


Tue University Press, Limited, Watford, London. 














JUST READY, 


THE AMBITIONS of ST. PAUL. By Rev. 
W. GARRETT HORDER 
Cowrents : Concerning Ambition—Three, not One 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. 
“ This little book is laden with many a precious 
thought.”—Christian Age. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 
John Penry, Martyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H. 
Simpson, 
**Ougot to have a large sale in our schools and 
churches.”—A. E. Hutton, Esq., M. 


London : 21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 41. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
71) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


D.C.L. 
Tausrers—Right Hon. Sir M. GEAR? DUFF. 


ear ; Life-Membership, according to 
are allowed to Country aud Ten to Town 




















MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET 
3441, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lorpon; 
And at 10-12, Bartun Arvade, MancHESTER. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S 'S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Parnox—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Vice-P: The Right Hon ee ALO R, M.P., th 
a e 
‘Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
NCER, Esq. ; the Right Hon. W. EB. H. LECKY, M.P., 


ht Hon. 
, Right lon, ARL of 


ontains about 200,000 —oenees of ot Sates oe and 
ion, 

Pittecn 4 

embers. Reading 

Open from 10 till half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 
©. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., 

Secretary and Librarian. 





SirJOHN LUB K, Bart., 

ROSEBERY. 
The Library c 

Modern Literature, in Various 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


eee + SF : BAN 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
TWO per gun. on CURRENT a, on the mini- 
mum monthly bal ances, when not drawn below 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES een and sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the en ent of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows yor) monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SUILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


K, 





A Tun Cocoa, 


EP rs Ss 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—a pro- 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con- 
sisterce of tea, of which it is now with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system 
Sid only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it 
tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps. 

Errs & Co., Ltd., H thic Chemicts, Londou | 


COCOA 
ESSENCE 
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CATALOGUES. 





S OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
of LITERATURE. 
No. 58%, just published, 

CONTAINING THE USUAL GOOD SELECTION OF 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, MANY IN CHOICE LIBRARY 
BINDINGS, 

Sent post free from Henry Sorueran & Co., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C. ; or 37, Piccadilly, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


B4 DEKER’S & BADD ELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application 


DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Lonvoy, W. 








IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


BWEEAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, he. 
Printers and Publish Gough ey a 
parent, B.C. have specially. ao a Soha Ta 
‘or ting illustrated o ons and a 
Machines for fast folding 
Journals at one operati 





= and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-pag 
Advice and 
nat5 assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
Facilities w the premises for Editorial Offi - 
tising and Pu Departments conducted. ee oe 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 
OOKS OUT-OF-PRINT SUPPLIED 
— Please wants. Catal free. Wi ff 
“CASSELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY,” 4 Vols., 
New, 50s., pub. £7 7s. 


WANTED, “SOLDIE iy 
1888.—Ho.uanp Co., Book Merchant Sieniesienn — 








COOKS WANTED, at Prices affixed.— 
“Snob an wosman,” 1829-30, £5.—‘‘The Germ,” 
1850, £2.—‘Old Paris,” 1878, £2 “The Lover's Tale.” 1833, £5. 

Wales,” 186: in 1864,” £3 


—Titmarsh’s ‘* Comic Tales,” 1841, £5.—“* Queen Mab.” 1813, £7. 
~“* Alice in Wonderland,” 1866, £2.—** Peele a Fragment,” 
£ at fan List free.— 


1833. £20. 2.000 Books Wanted cy prices. 
EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


MATEUR AUTHORS, and all Literary 
seh Fem Sere 6 BEACH Shs FOREGO 
e way, shou AZ » G H. 

Co., 11, Ludgate Hill, London, E,C. — 


ITERARY — RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 
British Reuscun Vt my Ang a ee 


Author or any person req! 
Geageh or in Work jee oe Press. Translations 
letter, to D. O. Datsas, 5, Furnival Breet Loudon, RQ. 





TER-WEITING promptly and accurately 
SMulti-Copies.—Addfess, Mies E-M.,i8, Mortimer Grosoest NW. 


HE SOLICITORS’ TYPE-WRITING CO., 

_ 688, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, type AUTHORS’ MSS. in- 
telligently and quickly. Special rates for contracts. Typing 
in foreign languages. 





HE LONDON COMMERCIAL OFFICES 

of SHORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING. — Special 
terms for large quantities. MSS. carefully typed. Transla- 
tions, Legal and General Copying. Lady Clerks received and 
trained for office routine. Appoint ts obtained for same.— 
Address 116 and 117, Holborn, E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


Err e's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. 








“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 42, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
95) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 














OYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE 
(McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL). 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the position of WARDEN, 
or LADY PRINCIPAL, in this Institution, which is to be 
opened in Sep ber as a_ Residential Coll for Women 
Students. Applicants should state experience, and also in 
what branch of University Study, if any, they would be pre- 
T ture or Teach.—For further information apply to 
the Parxcirat, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 








ECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


Parincirat—S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 


The LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. Salary, £250 
per annum. Applications must be sent in not later than 
August ist, to the Paincrra,. Statement of duties will be 


forwarded on application. 
T. THORP, Secretary. 


UNDERLAND SCHOOL of ART.— 
WANTED, on September 4th, a FIRST ASSISTANT 
MASTER for DESIGN and GENERAL WURK. Opportu- 
nities for study. Salary, £80 per annum.—Particulars from 
Heap Master. 


NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 
CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The University Court of the University of be will in the 
moosth of Uctober proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to 
pao the above Chair in this University, recently rendered 





vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties from 
a gees next, from which date the appointment will take 
effect. 

The normal salary of the Chair is £1,000, subject to § VIII. (2 
and (3) of Ordinance 25. The Chair has an official residence 
attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries 
= it the right to a pension on conditions prescribed by 


ance. 
Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will 
furnish any further information desired, twenty jes of his 
application and twenty copies of any testimon: he may 
desire to submit, on or before 15th September next. 
ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary to the Glasgow University Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


T. PAUL'S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION for FILUING-UP about THIRTY VACANCIES 
on the Foundation will be held on the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
lith SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
For information apply to the Bursar of St. Paul’s School, 
West Kensington. 





ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 
SESSION, 1899-1900, 

The Courses of Instruction at the Institute's 
Cenrrat Tecantcat Cottece (Exhibition Road) are 
for Students not under 16 years of age ; those at the 
Institute’s TscusicaL CoLLece, Finespury, for 
Students not under 14 a of age. The Entrance 
Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, 
and the Sessions commence in October, Particulars 
of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, 
and Courses of Study, may be obtained from the 
respective Colleges, or from the Head Office of the 
Institute, Gresham College, Basingball Street, E.C. 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE. 


(Exursirion Roap, S8.W.) 
A College for higher Technical Instruction for 
Students not under 16 preparing to become Civil, 
Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers, Fees for a full 
Associateship Course, £25 per Session, Profersors :— 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering.—W. C. Unwin, 
F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 

Electrical Engineering.—W. E. Ayxtoy, F.RS., 
Past Pres, Inst, E.E, 

Chemistry.—H. E. Anmstrone, Ph.D., UL.D., F.R.S., 
Dean of the College for the Session, 

Mechanics and Mathematics.—O,. Hwrtici, Ph.D., 
LL.D., F.R.8. 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
FINSBURY. 


(Leonarp Sraeet, Crry Roan, E.C.) 
Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day 
Students not under 14 years of age, preparing to enter 
Engineering and Chemical Industries, Fees, £15 per 
Session. Professors :— 


Physics and Electrical Engineering.—S. P, Taomp- 
son, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Principal of the College). 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathematics.—W. E. 

Dausy, M.A., B.Sc., M.I.M.E. 
Chemistry.—R. Mutpota, F.R.S., F.1.C. 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 


Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
C** Y and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN ENGINEERING. 


The Committee of the Institute are prepared to 
receive Applications for the Appointment of ASSIST- 
ANT PROFESSOR in the Department of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering at the City and Guilds 
Central Technical College. Salary, £500 per annum. 

Particulars and terms of the Appointment may be 
had on application to the Honorary Srcrerary, City 
and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, 
Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
BURLINGTON HOUSE, LONDON, W. 

The NEXT ANNUAL MERTING of the ASSO- 
CIATION will be held at DOVER, commencing on 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1899. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT: 
Prof. SIR MICHAEL FOSTER, K.C.B., M.D., 
D.C.L., LL.U., Sec.R.8. _ - 

Notice of Papers proposed to be read should be sent 
to the Office, Burlington House, W. 

Information about local arrangements may be 
obtained from the Loca Sxcretarres, Castle Hill 
House, Dover. 

G. GRIFFITH, Assistant General Secretary. 


HE DAVY FARADAY RESEARCH 
LABORATORY OF THE ROYAL INSTI- 
TUTION. 


DIRECTORS : 
The Right Hon. —_ RAYLEIGH, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL 


.D., F.R.S. 
Professor DEWAR, M.4., LL.D., F.R.S. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LABORATORY : 

Dr. ALEXANDER SCOTT, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

This Laboratory, founded by Dr. Ludwig Mond 
F.R.S., as a Memorial of Davy and Faraday for the 
purpose of promoting original research in Pure and 
Physical Chemistry, will be open during the follow- 
ing Terms :— 

Michaelmas Term.—Monday, October 2, to Satur- 
day, December 16, Lent Term.—Monday, January 8, 
to Saturday, April7. Kaster Term.—Monday, April 
30, to Saturday, July 28. : 

Under the Deed of Trust, workers in the Laboratory 
are entitled, free of charge, to Gas, Electricity, and 
Water, as far as available, and, at the discretion of 
the Directors, to the use of the apparatus belonging 
to the Laboratory, together with such materials ana 
chemicals as may be authorised. _ 

All persons desiring to be admitted as workers, 
must send evidence of scientific training, qualifica- 
tion, and previous experience in original research, 
along with a statemeut of the nature of the investiga- 
tion they propose to undertake. ee: 

Candidates must apply for admission during the 
course of the preceding erm. 

Forms of application can be had from the 
Assistant Secretary, Royal Institution, Albemarle 
Street, W. So — 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
WALES (BANGOR). 
SESSION 1899-1900 will open on TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 3 


DEPARTMENTS of PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, and 
BIOLOGY, 


Prof, A. Gray, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Assistant Lecturers and Demonstra- 
tors, T. C. Barnurs, M.A., B.Sc., 
and E, TayLor Jones, D.Sc. 

Prof. J. J. Downie, M.A., D.Sc. 

Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator, 
F, Marspen, M.Sc., Ph.D. (Heidel 
berg). 

( Botany—Prof. R. W. Pariuvres, M.A., 


PHYSICS ... 
CHEMISTRY 


SC. 

Assistant Lecturer and De- 
monstrator, J. Ltorp 
WILLIAMs, 

Zoology—Prof. Paiute J. Wutre, 
‘.R.S.E. 

The Classes and Laboratory Courses of this College 
are arranged to suit the requirements of Students of 
Practical Science, as well as of Students preparing 
for University and other Examinations, ‘the Lectures 
in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology are 
recognised by the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow as qualifying for the Medical Degrees of 
those Universities. One Annus Medicus may be 
taken at this College. , 

The extensive Laboratories (Physical, Chemical, 
and Biological) are fully equipped for Study and 
Research, and in the Physical Department special 
provision has been made for the teaching of Electrical 
Engineering. A Special Course has been arranged in 
this subject. 

Inclusive Tuition Fee, £11 1s. 

LABORATORY FEES (per Term) 

on the scale of £1 1s. for six hours a week, in each 

Department. ‘ 

A considerable number of Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions are open for competition at the beginning of 
each Session, and several are awarded at the close of 
each Session on the result of the year’s work. 

For full information as to Science and Arts Courses, 
apply for Prospectus to the Secretary and Registrar, 
J. E. LLOYD, M.A. 


AUNTSEY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, 
WEST LAVINGTON, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER, 

The Governors of the School invite applications for 
the Head Mastership of the Dauntsey Agricultural 
School, which will be vacated by Christmas next, and 
the new Head Master will be required to commence 
his duties on the Ist day of January, 1900, ; - 

In addition to the ordinary quatifications, applicants 
must be qualified in Science as applied to Agriculture. 

Applications will be received up to the 1s% day of 
August next, and all applicants must state their age, 
previous experience, an-1 qualifications for the post. 

For particulars of duties and emoluments apply to 

JOSEPH T. JACKSON, ‘ 
Clerk to the Govergors, 
Devizes 


BIOLOGY .{ ” 


30th June, 1899. 








The Academy. 


22 July, 1899. 








SELECTIONS FROM 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free, 


An American Transport F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 





‘in the 





THE BEATITUDES, and oth s. | ° 
“An excellent exposition of So hen Sermons. Crimean War. 


of thought and knowledge and power.” 


British Weekly. 
CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 
mons, 
**Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beautifal illustration,’’— Word and Work. 
* Forcible, clear, gracious, and suggestive.’ 
Presbyterian. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt 
and beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.” —Christian World Pu'pit. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 
New York Observer. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. 

** The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.” 


Methodist Times. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 
Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 
“No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.’ 


North British Daily Mail. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 
“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.”’—Christian Leader. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., post free. 





ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 
of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMUS HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 500 beautifal and suggestive 
illustrations, With a Textual Index and Alpha- 
betical List of Subjects. 

**Gems from a prince of illustrators.”— Freeman, 


Just Published. Price 4d., or 3s. per dozen. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. A Lecture by 
Dr, MACLAREN, 


Just Published, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


*“*THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: ** Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many helpful suggestions.” 

The Glasgow Herald says: “Tbey will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee,” 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s. 6d., post free. 


THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lec- 
tures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity, 
By P, 'T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 
“Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloyuence.’’— Manchester Guardian. 
** Nothing could be more timely than these learned 
aud suggestive lectures.”—Christian World. 


Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d., 
post free. 


OUR PRINCIPLES : a Congregationalist 
Church Manual. By G. B. JOH 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 1s. 6d., post free. 


THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


By J. HUNT COOKE, A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 


Just Published, Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 


WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, 


Sermons by English Congregational Ministers | 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev. | 





CHARLES A, BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS, 
The Expository Times says: “ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons, | 
and the price is but a few shillings,”’ 


London : 21 & 22, Furnival Street Holborn, E.C. 





CHAPTER I. 


The Old and the New Mediterranean Trade-The 
Pioneer Steamship—Arrival at Marseilles—The 
Cholera—Origin of the Crimean War—French 
Hilarity succeeded by Disappointment. 


CHAPTER II, 


} 


LIst. 





| JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW BOOK, 


| 


| 


Now ready, in paper cover, illustrated, price 1s. 


THE BINKS FAMILY. 


“Described with all the skill to which we are 
accustomed in her pen.”—Daily Welegraph. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


A RATIONAL MARRIAGE. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


The Passage to Constantinople—Reminiscences of | BONNIE MAGGIE LAUDER. By 


Antiquity—Ashore in the Dardanelles—Disin™ 


terested Kindness of Suleyman Pasha—Constan- 
tinople and its Surroundings—The Passage to | 


the Crimea—The Seaports and the Battlegrounds 
at the English Camp — French 
Economy and Hospitality. 


—Starvation 


CHAPTER III, 


The Mistake of the Allies in Making their Landing— 
The Commencement of the Siege and the Misery 
attending it—Another Passage from Marseilles— 
Narrow Escape from Foundering in a Gale— 
Arrival at Kamiesh — The Monastery of St, 
George. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The American and the French Cuisine—A Trip to the 
Sea of Azof—Contrasted Scenes of Peace and War 
—Vandalism of the Allies at Kertch—Trading 
with a Pasha— The Unsuccessful Attack on 
Sebastopol—Panic at Kamiesh and Balaklava — 
Return to Marseilles—Trip to Algeria. 


CHAPTER V. 


| 





} 


Return Again to the Crimea—Ravages of Disease in | 


the Camps—French Transport System compared 


with Ours in the Civil War—The Sisters of Charity | 


—The Capture of the Malakoff and Redan—A 
View of the Ruins—Bombproof Female Curiosity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Entering the Turkish Service—The Turk a Man of 


his Word—Good Pay and Little 
Philosophic Chief Officer—The Pasha’s Bedclothes 
—His Friendship—No Use for a Propeller. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Hafiz Effendi and his Harem. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


Mustapha Pasha Wide Awake—We are Hurried Off to 
Eupatoria—A Rescue in the Black Sea -A British 
Frigate comes to our Aid—Arrival at Eupatoria, 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Blunder of a British General—A Post-Mortem 
held by Mr. Sears and Some of his Religious Ideas 


Work — Our | 


—The End of the War and Comments on its | 


Results. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 


Frontispiece. 198 p.p Price 3s. 6d. 


London : 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. | 


| CONVICTED OF HEROISM. 





ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of “A Fellow of 
Trinity,” &c. 


SAROLTA’S VERDICT: a Romance. 
By E. YOLLAND, Author of “In Days of 
Strife,’ &c. 


HENRY MASSINGER. By Mrs. 


ROBERT JOCELYN (the Hon. Mrs. Jocetyn), 
Author of ‘‘ Lady Mary’s Experience,” ‘‘ Only a 
Horse Dealer,” &c. 


THE GODS SAW OTHERWISE. 


By F. H. MELL, 


BELLING the CAT. By Perrington 


PRIMM, 


F, V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 379.—J ULY, 1899.—8vo, 6s. 
ConTENTS. 

I, INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION in IRELAND.—II. THE 
NOVELS of FERDINAND FABRE.-III. MONTESQUIEU 
in ITALY.—IV. THE ART of DINING.—V. MODERN 
MYSTICISM. — VI. THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. — VII. 
BANKING.—VIIL THE RIFLE.—IX. THE SCUTTISH 
CHURCHES.—X. THE PHILIPPINES and their FUTURE. 
—XI. THE AMERICAN COLONIES in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—XII. MRS. OLIPHANT’S AUTOBLOGRAPHY 
—XIIL. CLIMATE and COLONISATION. 

London : Joun Muraray, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE 





ARWIN on TRIAL at the OLD BAILEY. 

By DEMOCRITUS. With an Appendix, JupiciaL 

Scanpats and Errors, showing Mrs. Grundy’s Attempt to 

Interfere with the Publication of Scientific Wor's at the end 

of the Nineteenth Century. Dedicated to the — Honble. 
the Home Secretary. Bound in cloth, post free, 


HE UNLVERSAL ILLUSION of FREE- 

WILL and CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. By 

A. HAMON, Professor m the New University of Brussels. A 

most valuable Contribution to the Literature on the all-absorb- 
ing Question of a and Free- _— Post free, 3s. 6d. 


Tue University Seam, Limited, Watford, ienten. 


JUST READY, 
THE AMBITIONS of ST. PAUL. By Rev. 
W. GAKRETT HORDER 
Contents : Concerning Ambition—Three, not One 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. 
“This little book is laden with many a precious 
thought.”—Christran Age. 
“It is full of freshness and suggestion.” , 
Sunday School Chronicle. 





Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


A Tale of 
1559—1593. By HERBERT 


Jobn Penry, Martyr, 
Illustrated by Frank H. 


M. WHITE, B.A. 
Simpson, 
“Excellent, unusual grasp of events, nobility of 
ideal, vividness, and grace of style.’ 
Rev. ARCHIBALD Durr, D.D. 
“Ought to have a large sale in our schools and 
churches,”’—A, E, Huron, Esq., M.P. 


21& 22, ’Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C, 





London : 


1 rR 


